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As  a  teacher,  you  set  an  example  that  hundreds 
follow.  In  this  big  national  election  year,  set  a 
good  example  by  making  sure  you  vote. 


Every  teacher  should  pay  impor- 
ant  attention  to  his  right  and  obliga¬ 
tion  to  influence,  in  whatever  way  he 
can,  and  as  every  responsible  citizen 
should,  the  policies  under  which  he 
lives  in  this  free  society  of  ours. 

This  means  an  aggressive,  informed, 
and  intelligent  concern  for  the  issues 
that  are  before  the  voters  and  for  the 
decisions  that  are  made  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  governments. 

Remember  the  last  day  a  New 
Jersey  voter  may  register  or  change 
his  voting  address  for  the  November 
6  election  is  Thursday,  September  27. 
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Schools  Out!  With  that  familiar  cry  in  the  air,  we  come  to  the 
end  of  another  productive  school  year.  Hope  yours  is  a  most 
profitable  summer  whatever  your  plans.  See  you  again  in 
September. 
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.Spots 


Sincerely  yours. 


1  HE  end  of  another  school  year  is  the  obvious  time  to  take 
stock,  review  the  high  ^>ots  in  our  year  and  see  how  far  we 
have  come.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  NJEA  has 
been  largely  responsible  in  1955-56  which  should  certainly 
go  down  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  the  1955-56  .school  year  saw 
Symbolic  of  fho  yoar  of  activity  now  coming  to  a  close  for  NJEA  approval  of  the  new  retirement  plan.  This  included 

is  this  display  of  all  of  the  printed  materials  issued  during  the  ,  .  i  ,  i  .  l  .u  ■  ,  ii  r 

locc  Cl  C  l  c  L-  X-  1,  I  L  -ij-  -j  the  great  teacher-vote  on  it  last  October,  the  installation  of  the 

I95S-S6  school  year.  Membership,  retirement  plan,  building  aid,  . 

and  recruitment  campaigns  meant  a  steady  flow  of  NJEA  literature  new  plan  on  January'  1,  several  significant  improvements  and 
in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  copies  of  the  REVIEW  and  pro-  corrections  by  the  1956  Legislature,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
grams  for  various  conventions,  conferences,  and  reading  workshops,  information  and  help  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  had 

to  decide  fur  or  against  immediate  retirement  to  get  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  new  jdan.  The  NJEA  REVIEW  did  yeoman  service 
in  keeping  teachers  informed  and  we  added  a  full-time  pension  consultant  to 
our  NJEA  staff  to  help  our  membership  take  full  advantage  of  this  new 
legislation. 

We  took  two  great  steps  in  State  school  aid.  One  was  the  law  basing  State 
aid  on  up-to-date  enrollment  figures.  This  adds  some  $4,000,000  to  State  aid 
for  next  year,  and  adds  it  where  the  need  is  greatest — in  rapidly  growing  dis- 
FROM  THE  tricts.  A  second  step  was  the  new  program  of  school  building  aid  which  not 

only  provides  another  $11,000,000  for  next  year,  but  adds  a  sound  permanent 
system  of  building  aid  to  our  school  finance  structure.  The  State  now  recognizes 
r  RESIDENT  S  that  the  provision  of  classroom  space  is  not  a  recurring  crisis,  but  a  reasonable 

fixed  charge  on  the  education  of  every  child. 

Professionally  we  took  a  giant  step  forward  with  NJEA’s  series  of  four 
reading  conferences.  These  were  of  NJEA  quality — the  best.  Attendance  showed 
a  felt  need  for  this  type  of  conference,  and.  the  public  reaction  to  them  wis 
excellent.  On  this  basis,  the  Association  is  going  ahead  with  plans  for  a  similar 
state-wide  conference  on  mathematics  next  year. 

The  distinct  success  that  met  our  NJEA-PSEA  television  program  (PRO¬ 
GRESS,  Station  WRCV,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia)  merits  mention.  This  is  an¬ 
other  big  move  in  our  program  of  using  all  mass  media  of  communication  to 
interpret  education  to  the  public. 

^  Finally  NJEA  enrolled  this  year  a  total  of  33,402  active  teacher-members 

— another  all-time  membership  high.  We  gained  members  and  we  gained  ap- 
preciably  in  the  percentage  of  teachers  enrolled. 

For  NJEA,  therefore,  this  has  been  a  year  of  both  doing  and  growing. 
That  is  a  sound  pattern  for  the  future. 


FROM  THE 


Presidents 


Desk 


ASSOCIATION  WM  ACTIVITIES 


NJEA  Executive  Committee 
Urges  Rutgers  Reorganization 

Association  leaders  call  for  immediate  passage  of  Senate  bill 
to  provide  greater  State  control  over  operation  of  University. 


NJEA's  Executive  Commltlee  has 
gone  on  record  as  strongly  urging  the 
immediate  passage  of  a  bill  to  permit 
the  reorganization  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  to  provide  greater  State  control 
over  the  operation  of  the  University. 
The  bill,  S-167,  was  introduced  on 
April  2  in  the  Senate  with  bi-partisan 
sponsorship.  Senators  signing  their 
names  to  the  measure  include  McCay 
(R.,  Burlington),  Dumont  (R..  War¬ 
ren),  Jones  (R.,  Bergen),  Forbes  (R.. 
Somerset),  Ridolii,  (D.,  Mercer)  and 
Lynch  (D..  Middlesex). 

The  reorganization  is  expected  to 
clarify  “once-and-for-all"  the  con¬ 
fusion  regarding  the  status  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Although  it  was  designated 
the  State  University  of  New  Jersey  in 
1945,  the  Legislature  has  regularly 
sliced  appropriations  for  operation  of 
the  school  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
clear-cut  relationship  regarding  con¬ 
trol  of  the  institution. 

Creates  New  Board 

The  new  bill  creates  a  Board  of 
Governors,  with  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  representing  the  State,  to  have 
general  supervision  over  the  operation 
of  the  University.  The  13-man  Board 
would  have  6  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  and  5  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
President  of  the  University  would 
serve  ex  officio  but  with  no  vote.  The 
Governors  would  be  empowered  to 
determine  the  educational  and  finan¬ 
cial  needs  of  the  University,  present 
with  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  annual  budget  requests,  dis¬ 
burse  all  monies,  borrow  money, 
purchase  land,  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings.  manage  all  properties  of  the 
University,  and  hire  and  determine 
|)olicy  for  all  personnel. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees 
would  be  reduced  in  size  to 'a  38-man 
board.  In  addition  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  President, 
who  would  serve  ex  officio  without  a 
vote,  there  would  be  11  public 
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trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  five  alumni  trustees,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Alumni,  two  alumnae 
trustees,  nominated  by  the  alumnae 
of  Douglass  College,  and  18  charter 
trustees.  After  the  effective  date  of 
•  the  new  law,  trustees  will  be  elected 
for  no  more  than  two  terms. 

Trustees  to  Advise 

The  reconstituted  Board  of  Trustees 
would  act  in  an  over-all  advisory 
capacity  and  would  control  all  prop¬ 
erties.  funds,  and  trusts  vested  in  it 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  law, 
and  any  subsequent  gifts,  bequests, 
or  transfers.  It  would  make  available 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the 
operation  of  the  University  the  use 
of  all  its  properties  and  the  income 
from  its  funds. 

The  law  states  that  in  return  for 
the  use  of  the  privately  donated 
physical  assets  and  trust  funds  pres¬ 
ently  valued  at  approximately  $50,- 
(KH),0U0,  the  State  will  maintain  the 
University  as  the  State  University  and 
will  provide  resources  adequate  for 
the  conduct  of  a  university  with  high 
educational  standards  and  to  meet 
increasing  enrollments  and  the  need 
for  adequate  facilities. 

The  law  would  change  the  name  of 
the  University  from  “Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey”  to  “Rutgers,  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.” 


School  Nurses  Ruled 
"Teachers"  under  A-9 

(^)mmissioner  of  Education  Freil- 
erick  M.  Raubinger  has  ruled  that  all 
school  nurses  must  be  treated  the  same 
as  any  other  teachers  in  applying  the 
State's  minimum  teacher  salary  law. 
It  was  the  first  ruling  to  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  under  the  new  law,  which  'has 
been  effective  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

The  case  was  brought  by  Kathryn 
M.  McCarthy,  a  school  nurse  in 
Orange,  after  NJEA’s  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  her  request  for  Asso¬ 
ciation  help.  Her  board  had  refused  to 
grant  her  either  a  regular  or  adjust¬ 
ment  increment  even  though  her  sal¬ 
ary  for  this  year  was  less  than  the 
minimum  specified  in  the  state  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  for  her  level  of 
experience.  Her  board  maintained  that 
since  she  had  been  employed  before 
May  9.  1947  and  the  law  had  not  re¬ 
quired  her  to  be  certified  as  a  school 
nurse  she  did  not  fall  within  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  “teacher”  as  specified.  The 
law  defines  a  “teacher”  as: 

any  full-time  member  of  the  profession¬ 
al  staff  of  any  district  or  regional  board 
of  education  or  any  board  of  education 
of  a  county  vocational  school,  the 
qualifications  for  whose  office,  position 
or  employment  are  such  as  to  require 
him  to  hold  an  appropriate  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
in  full  force  and  effect  in  this  State  and 
who  holds  a  valid  permanent,  limited  or 
provisional  certificate  appropriate  to  his 
office  position  or  employment.” 

In  his  ruling  the  Commissioner 
noted  that  “although  one  does  not 
ordinarily  associate  the  term  “teach- 
(continued  on  page  436) 


New  Law  Permits  Greater  Earnings  for  Retirants 

Governor  Meyner  has  signed  into  law  an  NJE.A  backed  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  a  retired  teacher  may  earn  in  public  employment.  The 
bill,  A-391,  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Arnold  Smith  (R..  Passaic),  passed 
the  Assembly  on  April  30  and  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  7. 

Previously  teachers  could  only  earn  up  t*»  $750  in  substitute  or  other  public 
work;  any  amount  over  that  would  result  in  a  proportionate  cut  in  their  re¬ 
tirement  allowances.  The  new  law  raises  that  limit  to  $12(X),  the  same  as  applied 
to  earnings  of  persons  under  social  security. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  however,  has  warned  that  this  law  was  not  designed 
for  those  teachers  who  retired  on  March  31,  1956,  in  order  to  avoid  social  se¬ 
curity  coverage  as  teachers.  They  will  lose  their  particular  retirement  advantage 
if  they  earn  any  money  in  public  employment  in  New  Jersey. 
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Watch  Pension  Deadlines,  NJEA  Consultant  Urges 


NJEA's  Pension  Consultant,  Dr. 
Janies  C.  Connerton.  has  warned 
teachers  to  check  carefully  any  dead¬ 
lines  set  by  the  Teacher's  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  that  might  fall  due 
during  the  summer  months.  There  are 
several  provisions  in  the  new  law  that 
they  must  act  upon  within  a  definite 
time-limit,  if  they  wish  certain  bene¬ 
fits. 

Wafch  SS  Avoid  Dates 

Teachers  wanting  to  retire  so  as  to 
avoid  social  security  coverage  as 
teachers  and  receive  both  full  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  and  social  security 
benefits  should  be  especially  date¬ 
conscious  during  the  summer  months 
— those  born  betwen  October  1,  1891 
and  January'  1,  1892  must  retire  be¬ 
fore  July  1  and  those  bom  between 
January  2,  1892  and  April  1.  1892 
must  retire  before  October  1.  Dr. 
Connerton  warned  that  anyone  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  retirement  arrange¬ 
ment  must  do  so  before  he  earns 
$4200  in  the  calendar  year  1956, 
regardless  of  the  date  specified. 
Teachers  contemplating  a  July  1  or 
October  1  retirement  could  lose  out 
by  picking  up  a  full  year's — four 


quarters — coverage  after  earning  more 
than  the  $4200  limit. 

He  warned  non-members  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
that  they  have  until  July  1  to  join  the 
Fund  and  receive  the  death  benefit 
provisions  of  the  new  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  without  proof  of  insurability. 
Though  they  may  enroll  at  any  time, 
the  new  law,  which  became  effective  at 
the  first  of  this  year,  requires  proof  of 
insurability  for  any  non-member 
wishing  the  death  benefits  provisions 
who  joins  after  the  sixth  month  of 
operation  of  the  new  system. 

Return  Beneficiary  Forms 

Dr.  Connerton  also  has  urged  that 
all  members  of  the  Fund  ought  to 
have  returned,  by  this  time,  the  new 

Dwight  B.  Burley,  principal  of  the 
Lincoln  Ave.  School,  in  Orange,  was 
recently  honored  for  25  years  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  school  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  him  at  a  special  PTA 
testimonial  diner.  Over  200  persons 
attended,  including  many  parents,  the 
entire  faculty,  and  supervisors  and 
special  teachers. 


lieneficiary  lorms  naming  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  death  benefits  and  re¬ 
turned  contributions.  He  cautioned 
teachers  that  without  these  new  forms 
the  Fund  will  pay  the  death  benefits 
to  the  member's  estate,  in  which  case 
the  money  may  go  to  persons  other 
than  those  specified. 

Teachers  should  also  be  sure  to  file 
reports  on  any  accidents  occuring 
on-the-job  which  might  later  entitle 
a  member  to  a  service-connected  dis¬ 
ability  allowance.  Dr.  Connerton 
warned  that  these  forms  must  be  sent 
to  the  Fund  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  the  accident.  He  suggested  that 
teachers  file  the  forms  whether  they 
expected  to  request  the  disability  re¬ 
tirement  or  not,  since  many  latent 
injuries  may  not  affect  a  member’s 
ability  to  teach  until  long  after  the 
accident  occurs. 

12-Month  Payment  Plan 
Bill  Introduced 

NJEA  has  had  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  a  bill  to  provide  a  plan 
clarifying  the  methods  by  which  a 
teacher  may  be  paid  on  a  12-month 
basis.  A  recently  revised  interpretation 
by  the  State  Department  stated  that 
the  practice  of  paying  lO-month 
teachers  over  a  12-month  period  was 
not  legal.  The  new  interpretation  of 
the  law  would  require  that  all  teach¬ 
ers  employed  for  an  academic  year  be 
paid  in  equal  installments  between 
September  and  the  following  June. 
If  the  new  ruling  is  enforced  many 
boards  who  are  presently  paying 
teachers  in  12  or  24  equal  installments 
will  have  to  change  their  salary  poli¬ 
cies. 

The  new  bill,  A-493,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  General  Assembly 
by  Assemblyman  Clifton  T.  Barkalow 
(R.,  Monmouth).  Under  the  new  plan 
persons  employed  on  the  basis  of  an 
academic  year  would  receive  equal 
salary  installments  on  a  lO-montii 
basis  from  September  to  June.  This 
uniform  payment  plan  would  simplify 
payroll  deduction  procedures  for 
board  secretaries  and  the  Pension 
Fund. 

However,  boards  would  be  |)er- 
mitted  to  set  up  payroll  withholding 
plans  for  their  employees.  Any  em¬ 
ployee  could  elect  to  have  a  10%  de¬ 
duction  taken  each  month  from  his 
gros.s  salary  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  income  tax  deductions  are 
made.  These  accumulated  deductions 
could  then  be  paid  out  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
or  in  one  or  more  equal  installments 
prior  to  September  1. 


Is 

Important! 


If  You  Want  Both 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

and 

FULL  RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE 

and  were  born 
on  or  before  April  I,  1892* 

You  should  be  prepared  to  retire  on  or  before  October  I,  1956, 
and  before  you  have  earned  $4200  this  year  (1956)  in  public  em¬ 
ployment  in  New  Jersey. 


See  page  299  of 
the  March  REVIEW 
for  further  information. 


*T«ach«r«  bom  aftor  Octobor  I,  1891  but  on  or  bafor*  January  I,  1892  hava 
to  ratira  on  or  bafora  July  I  to  avoid  social  sacurity  covaraqa  at  taachars. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 
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Finding 


Our 


Mew  Teachere 


We  questioned  1,141 
freshmen  enrolled  in 
six  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges 
and  in  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in 
three  of  the  State's 
private  colleges. 
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We  found  that  669  of  them  (over 
half)  had  made  a  decision  about 
teaching  as  a  career  before  the 
twelfth  grade. 

There  is  obviously  a  need  to  give 
children  guidance  and  information 
about  professional  and  vocational 
possibilities  well  before  the  last 
year  in  high  school. 


by  Dr.  Helen  R.  Doele 

professor  of  education 
Jersey  City  STC 

OuALIFIED  teachers  are  needed  to  meet  the  ever  ex¬ 
panding  school  population.  The  years  of  childhood  are 
important  in  forming  attitudes,  ideals,  and  beliefs 
that  shape  our  thoughts  and  actions.  Therefore,  our 
educational  services  must  be  rendered  by  well-trained 
teachers  who  can  go  beyond  the  basic  skills  and  pro¬ 
vide  experiences  for  young  children  that  will  stress 
the  full  meaning  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

We  need  more  teachers.  But,  we  must  attract  to  our 
profession  young  people  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
guide  our  children  to  an  intelligent  use  of  this,  our 
democratic  heritage. 

During  the  1953-54  school  year,  we  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  practices  relating  to  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  elementary  teachers  in  New  Jersey.  We 
particularly  studied  the  students  that  were  already 
enrolled  in  our  teacher  education  programs.  This  is 
what  we  found  .  .  . 
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174 
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83%  checked  "I  like  and  en¬ 
joy  working  with  children" 
as  a  very  important  reason 
tor  the  choice  of  a  teaching 
career. 


We  listed  34  possible  answers  to  the  question,  “Why  do  you 
want  to  become  a  teacher?”  Our  college  freshmen  checked 
each  one  as  being  either  very  important,  moderately  impor¬ 
tant,  or  not  at  all  important. 


For  further  study  of  the  motivating 
forces  behind  these  decisions  to  enter 
teaching,  we  grouped  the  thirty-four 
responses  under  the  following  areas: 

1.  Expediency 

2.  Good  feelings  about  teachers  and 
the  profession 

3.  Past  experiences  with  children 

1.  Good  feelings  for  children 

5.  Social  and/or  religious  responsi¬ 
bility 

6.  Desire  for  leadership 

7.  Interest  in  subject  to  l)e  taught 

8.  Influenced  by  guidance  person¬ 
nel.  parents,  and  friends. 

The  reasons  most  fre(juently  given 
came  une'er  the  areas  of  expediencey. 
good  feelings  about  teachers  and  the 


120.000 

74%  said  "Teaching  is  in¬ 
teresting,  creative,  and  im¬ 
portant  work." 

^^%  ^ere  influenced 
by  the  "great  need 
for  teachers  today." 

fO.OOO 


profession,  and  past  experiences  with 
children. 

If  so  many  of  these  young  people 
chose  teaching  because  of  wholesome 
experiences  with  a  genuine  fondness 
for  children,  then  it  would  seem  wise 
for  our  high  schools  to  continue  to 
provide  students  with  such  experi¬ 
ences.  Future  teacher  clubs  can  play  a 
positive  role  in  planing  such  whole¬ 
some  activities  for  their  members. 
High  school  teachers  can  do  much  by 
helping  their  students  have  meaning¬ 
ful  experiences  with  children. 

In  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
healthy  feelings  on  the  part  of  chil¬ 
dren  toward  teachers  and  the  profes¬ 
sion,  every  teacher  has  a  responsibil- 


Number  of  Births  in  New  Jersey 


ity.  They  are  the  example  that  many 
will  or  will  not  follow.  It  is  important 
that  our  children  see  their  teachers 
working  in  good  physical  facilities, 
teaching  classes  of  reasonable  size, 
and  attaining  the  professional  status 
they  deserve. 

Those  that  are  entering  teaching 
for  expediency  are  the  most  difficult 
to  influence.  Whatever  their  reasons, 
these  can  only  be  noted  by  a  continual 
interest  in  the  vocational  objectives 
of  all  our  children.  We  mu.-t  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  the  ever  present  chance 
that  one  of  our  pupils  may  suddenly 
want  to  be  a  teacher.  For  these  we 
must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  provide 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  they 
will  need. 
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Young  people  are  attracted  to  colleges  that  produce 
good  teachers.  Continuous  evaluation  of  our  college 
programs  is  important.  The  kinds  of  experiences  which 
our  colleges  are  providing  for  students  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  restudied.  We  must  persist  in  re-thinking  these 
programs  in  light  of  current  happenings.  New  approach¬ 
es  to  teacher  education  in  New  Jersey  are  being  vigor¬ 
ously  and  realistically  analyzed.  Those  that  are  good 
will  he  incorporated  into  the  programs.  Before  all  else, 
we  must  see  that  our  colleges  offer  the  best  possible 
training. 


A  reputation  for  being  a  top  notch  school  and 
providing  the  best  professional  training  was  the 
most  importarrt  factor  influencing  61%  of  our 
students  when  they  chose  their  college. 


That*  Rahway  H.  S.  ttudanH  damonstrata  a  maatin9  of  fha  board  of  diracfort  of  thair 
(fudanf  corporation,  “Rahmko",  at  tha  Junior  Achiavamant  Confaranca. 


From  Rahway 

‘^Rhamko’’  Goes  to  Washington 


by  Austin  L  Singer 

superintendent  of  schools 
Rahway 


If  HEN  the  first  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  on  Junior  Achievement  was 
held  recently  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Washington  D.  C..  a  small  group  of 
high  school  students  from  Rahway, 
aptly  climaxed  the  serious  talks  by 
national  leaders  in  business,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  government  with  a  colorful 
dramatization  of  the  activities  of  a 
typical  Junior  Achievement  company. 

The  little  business  which  has  made 
a  big  percentage  profit,  ir  slightly 
more  than  five  months  from  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  less  than  SlOO,  is  Rahm¬ 
ko,  Inc.. — 7  boys  and  13  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chemical 
Division,  of  this  city,  Rahmko  makes 
and  sells  a  hand  lotion  called  “Purr,” 
and  a  wrought-iron  TV  stool. 


Junior  Achievement  is  an  industry'- 
sponsored  national  program  which 
encourages  young  men  and  women 
to  learn  the  ways  of  modern  business. 
Under  the  guidance  of  business  or¬ 
ganizations  the  little  companies  are 
made  responsible  for  their  own  fi¬ 
nance,  production,  and  sales. 

From  a  modest  start  about  25  )ears 
ago,  the  program  has  mushroomed  to 
include  more  than  2,000  small  busi¬ 
nesses  totaling  40,000  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

J.  A.  leaders  don't  have  to  look  far 
to  find  evidence  that  teaching  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  values  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  channeling  youthful  ambi¬ 
tion  into  organized,  profitable  func¬ 
tions  are  beneficial  to  both  industry 
and  students. 


At  part  of  tbair  damonttratien  bafera  tha  Junior  Achiavamant  Confaranca  in  Wathington, 
0.  C..  thata  Rahway  H.  S.  ttudantt  tat  up  tha  production  lino  for  thair  "company't"  naw 
hand  lotion,  "Purr.*' 


In  the  early  part  of  February,  the 
first  Washington  Conference  on  Junior 
Achievement  was  held.  More  than  350 
national  leaders  in  industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  government  convened  at 
breakfast  and  exchanged  ideas  through 
mid-afternoon.  The  collective  praise 
for  the  project's  success  to  date  bodes 
well  for  the  expansion  of  its  progress. 

The  ideas  of  notable  government 
personalities  such  as  Humphrey  of  the 
Treasury,  Stassen  of  Disarmament. 
Knowland  of  the  Senate,  and  Lausche 
of  Ohio,  were  balanced  against  the 
thoughts  of  Rathbone  of  Standard  Oil 
(N.J.),  Hart  of  Johns-Manville,  and 
Alpert  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  These  were  comple¬ 
mented  with  the  philosophies  of  edu¬ 
cators:  Rev.  Heshurgh  of  Notre  Dame, 
Hunt  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Elicker  of  the  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

The  punch  line  in  the  speaking  ses¬ 
sions  came  when  the  Statler  Presiden¬ 
tial  ballroom  was  darkened  and  cur¬ 
tains  parted  to  show  Rahmko,  Inc.  con¬ 
ducting  a  board  of  directors  meet¬ 
ing — just  as  they  and  40,000  other 
high  school  students  do  once  a  month 
during  the  school  year. 

Their  balance  sheet  and  profit  and 
loss  statement  were  discussed  and  ap¬ 
proved.  They  agreed  not  to  accept  a 
customer  who  wanted  a  special  price. 
Plans  were  laid  for  their  annual  re¬ 
port. 

Narrator  George  Hicks  then  shifted 
the  audience’s  attention  to  the  opposite 
(continued  on  page  4.33) 
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**My  term  as  a  Fulbright  teacher  in  Vienna  last  year 
seems  a  long  time  ago.  After  almost  a  year  back  in  my 
regular  classroom  I  feel  sufficiently  re-oriented  to  take 
an  impartial  view  at  where  Vve  been  and  what  was  done 
there.” 

“I  LIKE  THE  AMERICAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL” 

by  Erwin  Tschebull 
biology  teacher 
Moorestown  HS. 
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I  like  the  American  secondary  school 
because  I  liked  the  American  high 
school  before  I  left  and  because  I 
got  to  appreciate  it  even  beter  when 
1  was  teaching  in  Austria.  After  my 
return,  I  like  it  even  more,  but  now 
in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

We  have  the  best  secondary  school 
program  in  the  world,  but  is  it  as  good 
as  we  like  to  believe  it  is?  The  wheel 
is  turning  in  Europe,  turning  away 
from  the  old-established  authoritarian 
view  to  the  modem  more  liberal 
philosophy  of  education.  Even  in 
Austria,  which  is  probably  second 
only  to  Spain  in  its  reactionary 
thought,  the  change  may  be  readily 
seen.  We  saw  it  when  we  visited  and 
observed  the  Viennese  schools.  It  was 
obvious  from  Kindergarten  through 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Gymnasium. 
These  were  no  Potemkian  villages 
sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  made  the  trips  possible;  we 
saw  this  new  outlook  among  the  best 
and  the  poorest  of  teaching  and 
facilities. 
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Austrian  Represent  Others 

1  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Austrian  school  is  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  of  secondary  education  in  all 
European  countries  except  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians.  In  this  system,  the  Mittel- 
.  schule  is  the  only  gateway  to  higher 
I  education.  It  is  the  preparation  for  the 
i  I'niversity  or  the  Technical  School. 
More  than  80%  of  all  Austrian 
youngsters,  cannot  come  up  to  its 
rigid  standards.  They  take  only  the 
non  academic  education  required  by 
I  law  up  to  the  age  of  14. 

The  aim  of  the  Austrian  school  is 
a  frank  one  to  pass  the  “Matura” — 
the  maturation  examination — at  *^the 
JUN  E,  I  «Si 


end  of  eight  years  of  secondary 
school.  The  “maturant*’  is  a  well  in¬ 
formed  person.  He  has  to  be.  He  has 
been  overloaded  with  facts  since  the 
age  of  10,  at  which  time  he  had  to 
make  his  choice  for  life — either 
higher  education  or  trade,  industry, 
or  an  apprenticeship.  He  goes  to 
school  six  days  a  week  from  8:00  in 
the  morning  until  2:00  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  There  is  no  lunch  hour  and,  of 
course,  no  lunchroom.  He  then  does 
three  to  four  hours  of  homework 
every  day.  Citizenship,  originality, 
training  for  independent  thinking — 
the  qualities  which  we  think  impor¬ 
tant — are  all  subordinated  to  the 
learning  of  facts.  There  are  no  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  because  no  pupil 
has  time  for  them.  Representing,  as  he 
does,  the  top  20%,  the  Austrian  sec¬ 
ondary  student  is  at  least  two  years 
ahead  of  ours  of  the  same  ages  as  far 
as  academic  achievement  goes,  but  at 
least  that  far  behind  in  grasping  the 
necessary  intangibles. 

The  product  of  our  schools,  has 
another  advantage  over  his  .Austrian 
counterpart.  That  difference  is  dis¬ 
cipline — self-imposed  or  imposed  by 
the  group.  The  idea  of  self-discipline 
in  a  school  situation  is  fantastic  to 
the  Austrian  teen-ager.  Discipline  be¬ 
longs  to  the  teacher,  the  one  in  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  his  due  right.  It  is  his 
duty  to  protect  it  and  to  cherish  it. 
Cheating  is  a  good  example.  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  it  is  a  fine  art,  a  point  of  honor, 
a  matching  of  wits  with  the  academic 
deities.  A  situation  in  which  cheat¬ 
ing  is  disapproved  by  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  seems  absurd  to  these 
students. 

Austrian  teachers  who  resemble 
their  American  colleagues  in  the  rela¬ 


tionship  with  their  students  are  a 
decided  minority.  It  is  the  younger 
teachers,  particularly  those  who  have 
had  a  year  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  the  dissidents  and  who  are  ‘in¬ 
fecting  the  others.”  As  a  rule  the 
Austrian  teacher  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all  knowledge,  and  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
mon  students  in  his  charge.  He  is 
almost  invariably  a  Ph.D.,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  and  a  “highly-to-be- 
respected  personage.”  It  is  no  fault 
of  his;  he  is  the  product  of  an  age- 
old  system. 

Austrians  Respect  Knowledge 

But  despite  the  superiority  of  our 
aims,  product,  and  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships,  let  us  consider  a  more  pain¬ 
ful  truth.  There  exists  in  the  Austrian 
secondary  school  a  respect  for  knowl¬ 
edge  overdone,  yes,  but  there  never¬ 
theless.  It  is  not  only  a  respect  for 
the  person  who  is  dispensing  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  knowledge  itself,  its 
intrinsic  value.  Methodology  is  beside 
the  point;  we  have  plenty  of  teachers 
who  just  lecture.  What  struck  me  so 
forcibly  was  the  desire  of  the  student 
to  better  himself  through  knowledge. 
Correctness  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
speech,  in  form  as  well  as  in  phrase¬ 
ology;  real,  whole-hearted  respect  for 
the  person  who  could  help  them 
achieve  this;  these  were  the  things  I 
noted.  These  boys  and  girls  loant 
something  from  their  school  and  their 
curriculum.  They  want  to  excel. 
Perhaps  it  struck  me  so,  because  it 
was  new  and  strange  to  me.  We  seem 
to  have  lost  it.  * 

The  situation  we  must  consider  is 
no  trivial  matter.  When  the  wheel  has 
i continued  on  page  436) 
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Our  Faculty  Helps  Make  School  Policy 


by  Maurice  Friedman  &  Beatrice  Geller 
teachers.  South  Side  H.  S. 

Newark 


After  five  years  of  development,  our  Faculty  Council  has 
become  the  kind  of  democratic  group  that  acts  as  well  as  talks. 


Recently  we’ve  been  hearing  much 
talk  about  democracy  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  Alert  admin- 
trators  claim  that  faculty  members 
who  participate  in  formulating  a 
school  program  and  in  evolving  school 
policy  will  have  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  program  and  will  feel  a 
greater  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
policy,  than  those  who  merely  receive 
directives  from  the  principal.  More¬ 
over,  intelligent  teachers  feel  a  strong 
need  to  express  opinions  and  to  have 
a  voice  in  solving  school  problems. 

Although  the  forms  of  democratic 
administration  have  been  introduced 
in  many  situations,  often  they  con¬ 
stitute  only  a  superficial  display.  In 
order  for  the  true  spirit  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  group  process  to  pre¬ 
vail,  democratic  administration  needs 
a  skilled  group  leader,  who  believes 
in  it  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly. 

At  South  Side  H.  S.,  we  feel  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  as  our  principal  such 
a  leader,  a  man  who  believes  that 
the  stakes  are  worth  the  price  and 
effort  The  Faculty  G>uncil  is  a  group 
which  acts  as  well  as  talks.  It  is  an 
enterprise  in  which  all  staff  members 
have  a  role  to  fulfill,  in  which  “ordi¬ 
nary”  teachers  have  a  say  in  their 
destinies,  in  which  those  affected  by 
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policies  have  a  significant  share  in 
their  formulation  and  execution.  May 
the  South  Side  “model”  live,  grow, 
and  spread  through  many  schools, 
moving  ever  closer  to  the  democratic 
ideal. 

When  Fred  Landolphi  came  to 
South  Side  as  principal  in  September 
1951,  there  was  only  a  “Council  of 
Department  Chairmen”,  organized  by 
the  former  principal.  At  its  second 
meeting  of  the  school  year  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dolphi  requested  that  members  of  the 
Chairman  Council  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  expanding  into  a  more  widely 
representative  group.  A  sub-committee 
of  five  members  was  appointed  to 
make  a  preliminary  study.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  its  report,  the  committee  consulted 
the  faculty -at-large,  both  by  question¬ 
naire  and  personal  contact.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Faculty  Council  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  February  1951.  The  com¬ 
mittee  continued  to  function  for  the 
purpose  of  continuous  evaluation, 
“sounding  out”  of  faculty  opinion, 
direction  of  annual  elections  for  “at- 
large”  representatives,  and  study  of 
possible  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  Council  as  it  developed. 

17  Serve  on  Coundl 
The  Faculty  Council  at  present  con¬ 


sists  of  the  following  members: 

1.  The  principal  and  vice-principal. 

2.  Six  permanent  department  chairmen, 
who  represent  the  fields  of  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
commercial  subjects  and  physical  ed¬ 
ucation. 

3.  The  head  guidance  counselor. 

4.  The  faculty  adviser  of  the  Genets) 
Organization  (student  government). 

5.  One  acting  chairman  to  represent  the 

small  departments  which  have  no  reg¬ 
ularly  appointed  heads,  including  for¬ 
eign  languages,  art  and  music,  indus-  i 
trial  arts,  and  home  economics.  | 

6.  Six  at-large  representatives,  elected 
from  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

Originally,  four  acting  chairmen  of 
the  smaller  departments  were  members 
of  tbe  Council.  After  two  years  of 
operation,  however,  this  number  was 
reduced  to  one  representative,  selected 
annually  by  the  principal  in  rotation 
among  the  departments.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  at-large  members 
was  increased  from  three  to  six.  Thus, 
over-all  faculty  representation  was  en-  | 
larged,  while  the  Council  was  kept  | 
small  enough  to  function  efficient4'- 
In  the  interest  of  broad  participation, 
at-large  members  are  limited  to  two 
consecutive  terms.  They  may,  however, 
be  re-elected  after  a  year’s  absence 
from  the  Council.  Election  is  by  secret 
ballot,  with ‘each  member  of  the  en¬ 
tire  school  staff  voting  for  any  six 
faculty  members.  The  six  with  the 
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highest  number  of  votes  become  the 
new  members  of  Faculty  Council. 

The  Council  meets  regularly  once 
a  month,  after  school.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  to  consider  urgent  prob¬ 
lems.  Meetings  are  scheduled  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  but  frequently  such 
great  interest  develops,  that  the  ses¬ 
sions  continue  beyond  that  time.  The 
coffee  and  cookies  which  start  each 
meeting  serve  not  only  as  a  welcome 
interlude  after  a  day’s  work  in  the 
classroom,  but  also  help  to  create  a 
friendly,  informal  atmosphere.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  principal  presides;  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  the  vice-principal  acts  as  chair¬ 
man.  One  member  of  the  Council 
serves  as  secretary.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  are  summarized  by 
the  secretary,  and  mimeographed  for 
distribution  to  all  members  of  the 
school  staff.  Thus  the  entire  faculty 
is  kept  accurately  and  fully  informed 
of  the  Council’s  activities. 

Principal  Leads  Skillfully 
The  role  of  the  principal,  it  should 
be  noted,  is  all-important,  if  there  is 
to  be  truly  democratic  participation. 
He  is  the  Willful  discussion  leader, 
keeping  his  own  opinions  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  harmonizing  conflicting  view¬ 
points,  creating  the  kind  of  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  each  member  of  the 
group  feels  encouraged  to  make  his 
best  contribution.  He  serves  as  guide 
and  resource  person,  but  never  as¬ 
sumes  dictatorial  manners  or  tactics. 

The  functions  of  the  Faculty  Coun¬ 
cil  of  South  Side  High  School  are: 
“a.  To  consider  matters  affecting  school 
philosophy,  policy,  and  program. 

b.  To  recommend  the  setting  up  of 
study  or  research  or  investigation- 
type  committees 

c.  To  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings 

d.  To  act  as  a  “grievance  board”  be¬ 
fore  whom  faculty  grievances  may 
be  presented 

e.  To  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
faculty  and  the  student  organization 

f.  To  hear,  or  to  receive,  routine  reports 
regarding  the  progress  of  various 
phases  of  the  school  program 

g.  To  prepare  reports  of  studies  by  its 
subcommittees — for  discussion  and 
eventual  approval  or  rejection  by 
faculty-of-tbe-whole  in  meeting  as¬ 
sembled.” 

To  this  list  we  should  like  to  add 
an  additional  function,  namely  that 
the  Faculty  Council  provides  lines  of 
communication  among  students,  facul¬ 
ty,  administration  and  parents.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  decided  by  the  Faculty 
Council  that  we  were  not  yet  ready 


to  include  parents  and  students  in  its 
membership,  direct  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  have  been  set  among  these 
groups  through  Faculty  Council. 
Teachers  may  present  problems  and 
points  of  view  to  the  Council  through 
their  elected  representatives ;  the  teach¬ 
ers  learn  the  results  of  the  discussion 
through  the  mimeographed  minutes. 
In  matters  of  sufficient  importance,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  Council, 
the  entire  problem,  along  with  the 
Council’s  recommendations,  may  be 
brought  up  for  further  discussion  and 
action  at  a  faculty  meeting.  Students 
may  present  problems  or  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Council  through  the 
faculty  adviser  of  the  student  govern¬ 
ment,  who  brings  back  to  the  student 
executive  committee  and  senate  any 
recommendations  which  are  made  by 
Faculty  Council  in  these  matters.  Pa¬ 
rents,  as  well  as  students,  are  in  some 
instances  invited  to  serve  on  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Council,  and  they 
may  also,  through  the  principal,  refer 
matters  to  it.  On  some  occasions,  in¬ 
dividual  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers 
may  be  invited  to  participate  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Faqplty  Council,  to 
furnish  special  information,  or  to 
take  part  in  a  discussion  concerning 
a  matter  in  which  they  are  especially 
interested. 

Evaluation  Important 

Other  Faculty  Council  activities  and 
functions  may  grow  out  of  special 
needs,  as  in  the  case  of  follow-up 
of  evaluation  by  the  Middle  States 
Association.  Follow-up  committee  re¬ 
ports  are  cleared  through  Faculty 
Council  before  they  are  presented  to 
the  faculty-at-large.  Meetings  held  for 
this  purpose  are  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Naturally,  the  perspective  of  years 
is  required  to  evaluate  properly  the 
Council’s  lasting  accomplishments. 
However,  the  work  done  in  five  years 


has  been  extensive,  and  the  number 
of  actions  affecting  student  welfare, 
school  betterment,  and  staff  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  prodigious.  An  aston¬ 
ishing  variety  of  matters  has  been 
discussed,  reports  prepared  and  pon¬ 
dered,  policies  adopted  and  made  ef¬ 
fective,  purchase  authorized.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  affords  a  few  brief  repre¬ 
sentative  glimpses: 

1.  A  complete  revision  was  made  of  the 
awards  system  at  South  Side;  dehnite 
categories  were  established,  such  as 
“major’’  (Commencement  Day) 
awards.  Senior  Day  awards,  depart¬ 
mental  prizes,  athletic  awards,  srh<Md 
service  “S’s”,  etc.  Requirements  and 
procedures  in  granting  awards  were 
clearly  delineated.  A  large  voice  as  to 
policy  and  detail  was  given  to  the 
General  Organization  of  students  and 
sufficient  flexibility  was  allowed  for 
departmental  initiative  in  matters  of 
standards. 

2.  .\ll  faculty  and  student  funds  were 
placed  on  a  sound  business  basis.  The 
school  Treasurer  (chairman  of  the 
commercial  department)  became  co¬ 
ordinating  custodian  of  all  school 
funds.  Revised  savings  and  checking 
accounts  were  established,  with  old 
accounts  being  merged,  transferred,  or 
rededicated  to  current  purposes.  New 
checking  and  audit  procedures  were 
initiated.  A  monthly  financial  state¬ 
ment,  with  copies  distributed  to  all 
faculty  members,  was  instituted.  Thus 
the  exact  status  of  specific  pupil  and 
faculty  accounts  was  made  known  sys¬ 
tematically  to  interested  advisers, 
sponsors,  and  other  staff  members. 

3.  The  formation  of  new  clubs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  students  was  actively 
encouraged.  In  several  instances  equip¬ 
ment,  unavailable  from  other  sources, 
was  provided  from  Faculty  Council 
funds.  .Among  new  groups  formed 
fairly  recently  are:  Photography  Club. 
Garden  Club,  Slide  Club  (a  biology 
workshop).  Future  Teachers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  “Modem  Miss”  Club  (for 
“home  ec”  girls) . 

4.  .A  large  television  set  was  purchased 
from  funds  donated  by  several  gradu¬ 
ating  classes.  A  special  committee  of 
the  Council  was  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  study  of  school  needs  and 
for  the  selection  of  a  television  set. 
The  TV  set  was  installed  as  a  per- 
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manent  adjunct  to  basic  equipment  in  ' 
the  audio-visual  aids  room. 

5.  The  Council  serves  as  an  overviewing 
agency  for  departmental  and  all-school  ' 
progress  reports.  Thus  the  Faculty 
Council  exercises  a  guiding  voice  and  ^ 
a  directing  hand  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  recommendations  and  in  the  < 
consequent  improvement  of  the  school  > 
plant  and  program. 

Council  Hits  Many  Areas 

The  Council’s  work  reaches  into  | 
many  nooks  and  crannies  of  school  , 
life.  In  the  following  areas,  practical  ; 
decisions  and  accomplbhments  have  j 
been  made:  homeroom  teachers’  work  I 
load,  book  fine  regulations,  locker 
rules,  ranking  of  graduating  seniors, 
repair  and  replacement  of  public  ad¬ 
dress  system,  preparation  of  pupil 
programs  for  new  term,  reporting  of  ' 
failures  and  subject  changes,  the 
school  yearbook  and  handbook.  Honor 
Society  admission  requirements  and 
procedures,  attendance  and  tardiness, 
discipline  in  corridors  and  lunchroom, 
school  assemblies,  and  Faculty  Room 
furnishings.  You  can  easily  perceive 
the  “A  to  Z”  gamut  of  the  Council’s 
role  at  South  Side! 

Potentialities  for  the  future  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
other  secondary  schools,  building  upon 
the  South  Side  “model”  have  already 
created  Faculty  Councils  of  their  own. 
These  schools  have  altered  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  structure  and  functions  to  fit  the 
particular  needs  of  their  pupil  popu¬ 
lation,  faculty  corps,  and  school  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  view 
of  the  Council  as  a  flexible  and  adap¬ 
tive  body,  not  a  “strait-jacket”  group. 

At  South  Side,  hard  thinking  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  to  the  gradual  broadening 
of  the  Council’s  composition  and  do¬ 
mains.  The  curriculum,  for  example, 
is  relatively  new  territory  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  Much  thought  is  being  devoted 
to  methods  of  drawing  pupils  and  par¬ 
ents  more  firmly  into  the  Council’s  or¬ 
bit.  And  there  are  problems  of  me¬ 
chanics,  too.  The  Council’s  channels 
of  communication  to  and  from  certain 
segments  of  school  opinion  are  occa¬ 
sionally  blurred  and  need  to  be  etched 
more  sharply.  Ever  increasingly,  teach¬ 
ers’  dissatisfactions  and  grievances 
should  be  earnestly  considered  and 
solutions  found,  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  happy  faculty  to  a  whole¬ 
some  school  environment.  Such  solu¬ 
tions  .will  have' f6  be  sought  within  the 
framework  of  the  larger  school  wel¬ 
fare.  'i 


T  HERE  is  a  growing  awareness 
among  parents  that  the  ability  to  read 
well  is  a  vital  factor  in  a  child's  edu¬ 
cational  progress.  The  plethora  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  the  alleged  failure  of  the  schools 
to  teach  reading  has  created  some 
anxiety.  Parents  wonder  just  how 
well  their  children  are  learning  to 
read.  To  allay  such  fears  and  calm 
mounting  suspicions  the  schools  should 
be  constantly  evaluating  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  their  reading 
programs. 

Explored  Reading  Problems 

One  method  of  improving  reading 
instruction  is  through  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  find  better  ways  of  using  the 
tools  of  education  already  known  and 
in  use.  This  was  the  attitude  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  committee  composed  of  teach¬ 
ers,  with  a  teacher  as  chairman, 
which  had  been  organized  to  study 
reading  problems  in  the  public 
schools  of  Irvington.  They  recognized 
that  children  were  carrying  reading 
deficiencies  with  them  into  the  junior 
and  sometimes  the  senior  high  school. 
The  problem  was  how  to  narrow  the 
wide  gap  existing  in  the  reading  com¬ 
petence  of  children  with  comparable 
capacities.  They  also  wanted  to  re¬ 
duce,  as  sharply  as  possible,  the  need 
for  remedial  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades. 

They  decided  to  try  an  experiment 


We 


in  two  of  our  Irvington  elementary 
schools. 

The  second  grades  of  the  Berkeley 
Terrace  and  the  third  grades  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  schools  were 
chosen. 


Each  second-grade  class  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  homeroom  teacher  who 
would  teach  everything  but  reading. 
For  reading  the  children  were  grouped 
homogeneously.  With  five  second 
grade  teachers,  the  children  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  into  five  reading  instruction 
areas — very  high,  high,  average,  low 
and  very  low.  Each  teacher,  had  a 
reading  class  composed  of  children 
from  all  five  homeroom  classes  classi¬ 
fied  into  a  particular  ability  group. 
Each  reading  class  was  then  further 
divided  into  two  separate  reading 
groups. 

Find  Distinct  Advantages 

Several  distinct  advantages  accrued 
as  a  result  of  this  plan: 

1.  W'ith  five  classes  of  two  groups 
each,  there  were  ten  reading  levels 
into  which  the  children  could  be 
classified. 

2.  In  assigning  reading  groups  it  was 
possible  to  select  teachers  on  the 
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A  group  of  teachers  try  a  new  approach  to  group¬ 
ing  elementary  school  children  for  reading  and 
come  up  with  some  very  encouraging  results. 


by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Muniz 

principal,  Berkley  Terrace  School 
Irvington 


Though  children  could  move  to  a  next 
higher  or,  if  necessary,  lower  level, 
few  children  were  required  to  move 
to  a  lower  reading  level  because  of 
initial  misplacement. 

Need  Flexible  Supplies 

Since  this  was  a  highly  individual 
program  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  great  many  supplementary  reading 
materials  with  many  levels  of  interest 
and  difficulty.  A  flexible  plan  of  book 
requisitions  was  provided  so  that 
teachers  could  anticipate  book  needs 
but  also  feel  free  to  order  books  and 
materials  as  the  need  arose. 

The  teachers  also  prepared  a 
mimeographed  accomplishment  sheet 
for  each  child.  On  this  check-list  were 
all  basal  and  supplementary  books  in 


epngraded  Reading  . 


basis  of  their  preference  as  well 
as  their  particular  fitness  to  help 
the  children  involved. 

.3.  With  two  reading  groups  in  a  class 
instead  of  three  or  four  the 
amount  of  unsupervised  seatwork 
could  be  greatly  reduced. 

4.  With  a  homogeneous  grouping  for 
reading  the  teachers  had  to  cope 
with  less  extreme  between  the  best 
and  poorest  readers  in  the  class. 

5.  The  highest  level  reading  groups 
could  be  given  an  accelerated  en¬ 
riched  reading  program  to  chal¬ 
lenge  their  superior  abilities. 

Although  grade  level  is  mentioned 
for  identification,  only  the  ability  of 
the  child  and  the  point  at  which  he 
could  learn  to  read  successfully  was 
considered  in  his  group  assignment. 
Children  were  placed  on  the  basis  of 
standardized  test  results,  the  opinions 
of  their  first  grade  teachers  and  the 
guidance  counselor  who  coordinated 
the  entire  project.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  the  psychologist  for  the  school 
system  helped  with  placement  and 
adjustment  problems. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  reading 
experiment  met  occasionally  to  dis¬ 
cuss  common  practices  and  problems. 
JUNE. 


the  reading  series  being  used  as  well 
as  books  from  other  reading  series 
which  were  likely  to  be  used.  This 
provided  information  at  a  glance  to 
any  teacher  to  which  a  child  might 
be  sent  when  a  move  became  neces¬ 
sary.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
child’s  sheet  went  on  with  him  to  his 
new  teacher  in  the  next  grade. 

The  parents  of  the  children  were 
well  informed  about  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  since  a  large  part  of  its  success 
depended  upon  their  understanding 
and  cooperation.  There  was  parent 
representation  on  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  where  the  plan  for  the  reading 
program  originated.  Before  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  started  the  parents  of 
the  second  grade  children  were  asked 
to  attend  a  meeting  to  discuss  all 
phases  of  the  proposed  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Almost  all  involved  met  with 
school  personnel  and  asked  questions. 
They  discussed  ways  to  help  the  child 
at  home  to  profit  most  from  the  read¬ 
ing  instruction  he  would  receive  in 
the  school.  Any  parents  who  still 
felt  doubtful  about  any  aspects  of  the 
program  were  urged  to  come  again 
and  to  visit  classes  where  it  was  in 
operation. 


High  on  the  list  of  special  consid¬ 
erations  was  the  mental  attitude  of 
each  child  toward  reading  and  school 
in  general.  For  instance,  undue  pres¬ 
sures,  unfavorable  comparisons  with 
other  children,  discouragement  and  the 
like  would  tend  to  create,  within  the 
child,  emotional  reactions  against 
reading  and  perhaps  nullify  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers  to  teach  him  to  read 
well.  To  obviate  this  danger  a  separate 
report  card  for  reading  was  issued 
with  the  regular  one.  The  reading  re¬ 
port  card,  recorded  the  child’s  pro¬ 
gress  as  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory, 
and  improving.  He  was  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  he  was 
achieving  in  accordance  with  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  One  device  was  used,  however, 
to  disclose  the  level  on  which  the  child 
was  reading.  If,  for  example,  a  second 
grade  child  were  making  satisfactory 
progress  or  improving  on  a  first  grade 
level,  an  asterisked  statement  would  be 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  card 
to  indicate  that  the  progress  indicated 
was  only  on  a  first  grade  level.  This 
procedure  was  felt  to  be  necessary  so 
that  a  parent  would  not  get  a  mistaken 
notion  about  his  child’s  progress. 

Parents  Satisfied 

During  the  course  of  the  experiment 
another  meeting  was  held  with  the 
parents  to  get  their  reactions  to  the 
experiment.  They  were  wholeheartedly 
satisfied  with  the  program  and  what 
it  had  done  for  the  children.  Some  of 
their  comments  were  “Johnny  is  not 
nearly  so  tense  this  year”,  “Mary  likes 
school  now”,  “for  the  first  time  I  can 
feel  that  Fred  is  really  learning  to 
read”.  There  were  many  others  in  the 
same  vein.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
the  parents  expressed  their  unanimous 
approval  of  the  reading  program  as  it 
was  being  carried  on.  They  were  ob¬ 
viously  happy  that  the  schools  were 
aware  of  the  importance  of  good  read¬ 
ing  instruction  for  children  and  were 
trying  to  improve  it  even  though  it 
meant  a  departure  from  the  “reading 
as  usual”  concept. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  read¬ 
ing  experiment  the  other  elementary 
schools  in  the  district  are  noi#  'devel¬ 
oping  similar  programs.  The  process 
of  evaluating  and  improving « reading 
instrnction  in  our  schools  goes  on 
constantly  so  that  every  parent  can 
say  proudly,  “Johnny  can  read — and 
read  well”. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Committees 


Chairman  Enrollment  Committee: 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
Grant  School.  Trenton 


Chairman  NEA  Coordinating  Committee: 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  principal 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 


ATLANTIC: 

Enrollment  and  MEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees:  Eleanor  E.  Helfrich,  School  Ad¬ 
ministration  Bldg..  Atlantic  City;  Mrs.  Elise 
1).  Pierpont,  principal.  Leeds  Ave.  School. 
Pleasantville. 

BERGEN: 

Enrollment  and  \EA  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee — Dr.  C.  J.  DeCotiis.  principal.  Wood- 
cliff  Lake;  Dr.  Joseph  Rodrigues,  superin¬ 
tendent.  Harrington  Park;  Gladys  Frances. 
Dwight  Morrow  H.  S.,  Englewood;  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Neary,  Central  Blvd.  School.  Pali¬ 
sades  Park;  Courtland  Guyre.  Milne  School. 
Fair  Lawn;  Theodore  Adamcik.  Ridgefield 
Park  H.  S.;  Edwin  C.  Olson.  Lyndhurst; 
Eli  Kane.  Lyndhurst  H.  S. 

BURLINGTON: 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees:  Fred  W.  Evans,  superintendent. 
Rancwas  Valley  Reg.  H.  S..  Mount  Holly; 
Ralph  Kuhn,  superintendent.  Bordentown 
Twp;  Ge»>rge  Betor,  superintendent.  Beverly. 

CAMDEN: 

Enrollment  Committee — Frank  L.  Donahue 
superintendent.  Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg. 
H.  .S.,  Clementon;  Walter  Gordon,  princi¬ 
pal.  Sumner  .Schotd.  Camden. 

Coordinating  Committee — Frank  L.  Dona¬ 
hue.  su|)erintendent.  Lower  Camden  Co. 
Reg.  H.  S.,  Clementon;  Ruth  M.  Ryan, 
librarian.  Camden. 

CAPE  MAY: 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees — Paul  W.  Freed.  Wildwood  H.  S. 
Wildwood. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY: 

Enrollment  Committee — M.  Vera  Stoll,  prin¬ 
cipal.  Reber  School.  Vineland. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Joan  Ems- 
ley,  supervisor,  Bridgeton. 

ESSEX: 

Enrollment  Committee — Ethel  M.  Wille, 
vice-principal,  .\bington  Ave.  School.  New¬ 
ark;  William  B.  Hargrove,  principal,  El¬ 
liott  St.  School,  Newark;  Edward  Coughlin, 
supervisor,  Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools, 
Newark;  Neal  D.  Quimby,  principal, 
Washington  School,  West  Orange;  Clifton 
N.  Marshall,  Board  of  Education  Office, 
Montclair;  John  Garber  principal,  Elm¬ 
wood  School,  East  Orange. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Michael 
Cabot,  principal.  18th  Ave.  School,  New¬ 
ark;  Angelo  Macaluso,  15th  Ave.  School 
Newark;  Edward  Coughlin,  supervisor, 
Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools.  Newark; 
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Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  principal.  Grove 
St.  School.  Irvington;  Clifton  N.  Marshall. 
Board  of  Education  Office,  Montclair;  John 
Garber,  principal,  Elmwood  School,  East 
Orange. 

GLOUCESTER: 

Enrollment  Committee — Mrs.  Miriam  T. 
Blemle,  helping  teacher.  Court  House, 
M  oodbury. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Leda  Shis- 
hoff.  principal,  Sewell. 

HUDSON: 

Enrollment  Committee — Sara  E.  Hiney, 
Brandt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hoboken;  Elizabeth  A. 
Boeshore,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Weehawken;  Charles 
W.  Jackson,  principal,  Garfield  School, 
Kearny;  Grace  Sharkey,  High  School,  Ba¬ 
yonne;  Dr.  Arnold  Reitze,  principal.  School 
No.  8.  Jersey  City;  Matthew  Cummings, 
principal.  School  No.  25,  Jersey  City;  Dr, 
Robert  Rosenberg,  principal.  -School  No. 
31.  Jersey  City. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — ^Sara  E. 
Hiney  Brandt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hoboken;  Eliza¬ 
beth  A.  Boeshore,  J.  H.  S.,  Weehawken; 
Charles  W.  Jackson,  principal.  Garfield 
School.  Kearny;  Dr.  Arnold  Reitze,  prin¬ 
cipal.  School  No.  8.  Jersey  City;  John  M. 
Kelly.  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Jersey  City;  Ruth 
Hagan,  School  No.  24,  Jersey  City. 

HUNTERDON: 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee — Paul  H.  Snyder,  High  School.  French- 
town.  , 

MERCER: 

Enrollment  Committee — Russel  S.  Read, 
principal,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2,  Trenton;  James 
A.  Coursen,  vice-principal,  Hamilton  H.  S., 
T  renton 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — William 
Walker,  principal.  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  3,  Trenton; 
Charles  R.  Mitchell  principal,  Lalor  School. 
Trenton.  , 

MIDDLESEX: 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee — William  L.  Nicholls,  Senior  H.  S.,  New 
Brunswick;  Ann  Feaster,  principal,  Pearson 
School,  Middlesex  Boro;  Walter  Wilson, 
superintendent,  Metuchen;  Harold  Wick- 
holm,  assistant  principal.  New  Market 
School.  New  Market;  Mary  R.  Mullen,  prin¬ 
cipal.  Colonia  No.  16  School,  Woodbridge. 

MONMOUTH; 

Enrollment  Committee — Earl  B.  Garrison, 
County  Superintendent,  Freehold. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Kenneth 

Frishie,  Freehold. 


MORRIS: 

Enrollment  Committee — Malcolm  Robertson, 
superintendent,  .Morris  Twp.;  Mrs.  Terli 
Wildrick,  Dover. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee  Malcolm 
Robertson,  superintendent,  Morris  Twp.; 
Mrs.  Madalyn  Fick,  Elementary  School, 
East  Dover.  , 

OCEAN: 

Enrollment  and  NEA  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee — Charles  S.  Wilden.  County  superintend¬ 
ent.  Toms  River. 

PASSAIC: 

Enrollment  Committee — Anne  C.  Brown, 
principal.  School  No.  10.  Passaic:  Howard 
E.  Lawpaugh.  principal.  School  No.  24. 
Paterson;  Charles  W.  Robinson,  principal. 
School  No.  8.  Clifton;  Stephen  Moshier. 
superintendent.  Hawthorne. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee  -.Samuel  Jar- 
kesy.  High  School.  Passaic;  Mrs.  Carmrn 
.Sienes.  School  No.  13,  Paterson;  I>eonie 
Heimann.  School  No.  7,  Clifton:  Louis  H, 
Frolich.  Jr.,  E.  G.  Hewitt  .School.  Ringwood. 

SALEM: 

Enrollment  Committee --Howard  Morris.  Jr. 
County  Superintendent,  .Salem.  , 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee-  -Maty  D. 
Mills,  principal.  Alloway  School.  .Mloway. 

SOMERSET: 

Enrollment  Committee — ^Margaret  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormack.  elem.  suirervisor,  Somerville.  V. 
Ross  Andre,  superintendent,  Bernardsvillc. 
NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Kathryn  A. 
Yohn.  High  .School.  Round  Brook;  Marjorie 
Melick,  Central  .School.  Plainfield. 

SUSSEX: 

Enrollment  Committee- -David  O’Grady, 
Hopatcong  .School,  Hopatcong. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee  -Mildred 
Harden.  Franklin  School.  Franklin. 

UNION: 

Enrollment  Committee — Wayne  T.  Branom, 
superintendent.  Hillside;  Ernest  Peffer, 
principal,  Maxson  School,  Plainfield;  J. 
Francis  Gallagher,  principal  Hamilton  Jr. 
H.  S..  Elizabeth 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee-  -John  Coop¬ 
er,  principal.  High  School,  Rahway;  Ernest 
Peffer,  principal,  Maxson  School,  Plainfield; 
Marie  Donofri,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  .S.,  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

WARREN: 

Enrollment  Committee — Zelda  Haus.  High 
.School.  Phillipsburg. 

NEA  Coordinating  Committee — Neva  M. 
Harmon.  Breainger  School,  Phillipsburg. 

RETIRED  TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE: 

Enrollment  Committee —Nellie  McLaughlin. 
Newark. 
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County  Elections  and  Nominating  Committees 


ATLANTIC: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Mrs.  Virginia 
Moreland,  Atlantic  City;  William  Carlson, 
Pleasant ville;  Roy  Tood,  Ventnor;  William 
Ritchie,  Hammonton;  and  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Ottenheimer,  McKee  City. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Thomas 
Lubin,  chairman,  Minotola;  Mildred  Fal- 
ciani,  Hammonton;  Marian  Kiehl,  Atlantic 
City;  Frances  Large,  Pleasantville;  and 
Anna  Bruckler,  Linwood. 

BERGEN: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Vincent 
C.antillion,  Ramsey;  Aida  Koll.  Midland 
Park;  Adam  Geyer,  Westwood;  0.  K. 
Weldon,  Closter;  Herbert  Ogden,  Ridge¬ 
wood;  Doris  Scott,  Rive^'  Vale;  John  Dru- 
gach,  Teaneck;  Oscar  Stoneseifer,  Oradell; 
Robert  Van  Voorhis,  Bergenfield;  Eleanor 
Harvey,  Englewood;  Mary  Powers,  Saddle 
Brook;  Louis  March,  Lodi;  Lorraine  Brun¬ 
ner,  Hasbrouck  Heights;  Victor  Heppa, 
Bergen  Technical;  Blanche  Mueller,  Hack¬ 
ensack;  Dorothy  Neary,  Palisades  Park; 
Edith  Fletcher,  Rutherford;  and  Virginia 
M.  Elliott,  Fair  Lawn. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Eric 
.Smith,  Ramsey;  Patricia  Heyndricks,  Glen 
Rock;  Beatrice  Rosendale,  Woodclif!  Lake; 
Donald  T,  Duff,  No.  Valley  RHS;  Donald 
Bowler,  Ridgewood;  Floyd  Robertson,  Fair 
l.awn;  Teresa  Bauer,  Teaneck;  George 
Dixon,  Rochelle  Park;  Betty  Freeman. 
Paramus;  Paul  Hoffmeister,  Bergenfield; 
Albert  Biancardi,  Fort  Lee;  John  Patano, 
East  Paterson;  Valencia  Ewan.  Wood- 
Ridge;  Dorothy  Nutzhom,  Englewood; 
F.dna  O'Brien,  Little  Ferry;  Arbelia  Karns, 
Hackensack;  William  Wall,  Edgewater; 
Dorothy  Moreland,  North  Arlington. 

BURLINGTON: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Margaret 
l.eming,  Burlington  City;  Ellen  Martin, 
Riverside  Twp;  Ethel  EUliott,  Florence 
Twp;  Elizabeth  Hallock,  Moorsetown  Twp; 
Edvina  Brown.  Moorestown  Twp. 

County  Nominating  Committee — Edith 
Cutler,  Moorestown  Twp;  EJeanor  Osmond, 
.Mt.  Holly  Twp;  John  Maher,  Burlington 
City;  Anna  Daniels,  Beverly  City;  Mary 
Bragg,  Elorence  Twp. 

CAMDEN: 

County  Elections  and  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  —  Ruth  Mervine,  chairman.  Audu- 
lam;  Mary  Worthington,  Mt.  Ephraim; 
Elizabeth  Acaley,  Runnemede;  Marion  Tail, 
Snmerdale;  Myretta  Brinker,  Collingswood ; 
Blanche  Cordery,  Merchantville;  Helen  Mc¬ 
Grath.  Camden;  Clara  Fowles.  Camden. 

CAPE  MAY: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  George  E. 
Bailey,  Upper  Twp;  Frank  E.  Darby,  No. 
Wildwood;  Mrs.  lone  Le  Munyon,  Cape 
May;  William  T.  Douglas,  Middle  Twp; 
(Charles  Dalrymple,  Lower  Twp. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Mrs. 
Marie  Stone,  Middle  Twp;  Mrs.  Cordelia 
Taylor,  County  Helping  Teacher;  James 
Kirk,  Ocean  City;  Wilfred  J.  McAndrew, 
Wildwood;  Mrs.  Ethel  Blizzard.  Upper  Twp. 


CUMBERLAND: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Isabelle  D. 
Waugh,  Bridgeton;  Lillian  Kimberlin,  Mill¬ 
ville;  Edward  Cook,  Port  Norris;  Eleanor 
C.  Jones,  Millville;  Kathryn  B.  Smith, 
Vineland. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Maryellen 
Peoples,  Greenwich  Twp;  Irwin  Gosman, 
Vineland;  Rae  C.  Hand,  Millville;  Lillian 
Brown.  Bridgeton;  Jeanne  E.  Lewis.  Com¬ 
mercial  Twp. 

ESSEX: 

County  Elections  and  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee —  Ethel  Wille,  Newark;  Lillian 
Schweitzer,  Newark;  Anthony  Paluch,  New¬ 
ark;  William  Dunn,  Newark;  Fred  Brown, 
Newark;  Phillip  Rekoon.  Bloomfield; 
Gladys  Geer,  East  Orange;  Karl  Ross,  Irv¬ 
ington;  Edna  Ream,  Montclair;  Vincent 
Pillsbury,  South  Orange-Maplewood ;  Her¬ 
bert  Andlauer,  Livingston;  Josephine  De¬ 
Marco,  Essex  Co.  Voc.;  Edmund  Ream. 
Orange;  William  Harrison,  Verona;  Mar¬ 
garet  Eaton.  West  Orange;  Paul  Stryker, 
Millbum;  Barbara  Brandon.  Roseland;  Dr. 
Kenneth  Smith,  M.T.C.;  Carolyn  Pohl, 
Belleville;  Charles  Luddy,  Nutley. 

GLOUCESTER: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Thomas  R. 
Dawson,  chairman,  Glassboro;  Mrs.  Wil- 
helmina  Bradshaw,  Harrison;  Mary  Pflug- 
folder,  Monroe;  Sarah  E.  Stump,  Swedes- 
boro;  Mary  C.  Trick,  Paulsboro;  Milton 
Wartenberg,  Clayton. 

County  Nominating  Committee  — Sarah  E. 
Stump,  chairman,  .Swedesboro;  Clarence  B. 
Morgan,  Monroe  Twp;  Ralph  Easton,  Pit¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Ruth  Dawson,  Center  Square, 
Swedesboro;  Mrs.  Pearl  Decker,  West  Dept¬ 
ford. 

HUDSON: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Julia  Ker- 
ney,  E!ast  Newark;  Mrs.  Ruth  Hilbert 
Hubert,  Secaurus;  Lois  Zink.  Kearny;  Mrs. 
Carmella  Bozza,  Union  City;  Robert  Pal- 
mieri,  Hoboken;  Walter  O’Brien.  Jersey 
City;  Thad  Dobrachi,  Jersey  City;  James 
Norton,  Jersey  City;  Ruth  Hagen.  Jersey 
City;  Mrs.  Virginia  Schmenkel,  Bayonne. 
County  Nominating  Committee  —  Mary 
Alexovita,  Weehawken;  Sarah  Soffel,  North 
Bergen;  Mary  Doherty,  Harrison;  Frank 
Monaco.  Kearny;  Mrs.  Mae  Lynch.  Jersey 
City;  Robert  McNamara,  Jersey  City: 
Mathew  Cummings,  Jersey  City;  Blanche 
Emus,  Jersey  City;  Marion  Daly,  Union 
City;  Florence  Hendrickson,  Bayonne. 

MERCER: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Lawrence 
Willis,  Trenton;  Theodore  Sutnick,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Merrick  Francis,  Lawrence;  Raymond 
Williams,  West  Windsor;  Dino  Di  Ciovac- 
chino,  Hamilton  Twp;  Mrs.  Martha  Mulder, 
Pennington. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Reba 
Burrichter.  Hamilton  Twp;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Farina,  Lawrence  Twp;  William  Cost, 
Ewing;  Mrs.  Jeanette  Hodge.  Trenton;  Earl 
Murphy,  Trenton;  Louise  Palmer,  Prince¬ 
ton. 


MIDDLESEX: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Theodore 
Schor,  Piscataway  Twp;  Vincent  Coyne, 
Midd.  Voc.  Schools;  Leo  Scanlon.  Edison; 
Angelica  Marra,  Sayreville;  Kay  Chalker, 
Woodbridge;  Gloria  Nogrady,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy;  Irene  Ringel.  New  Brunswick. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Wilbur 
Hibbard,  Highland  Park;  E.  Truman 
Buckelew,  Metuchen;  Mildred  Coyne,  New 
Brunswick;  Lucille  B.  Kaplan,  East  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Reba  Baird,  Milltown;  Klemens 
Figulski,  South  Amboy;  Mildred  Greene, 
Perth  Amboy. 

MONMOUTH: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Edith  S. 
Thompson,  Farmingdale;  Anne  B.  Zarges, 
Freehold  Boro;  Carolyn  A.  Smythe,  Shrews¬ 
bury  Boro;  Marian  Kresge,  Neptune  Twp; 
Dolores  Kerstetter;  W.  J.  Werse;  Bruce 
Harrison,  Wall  Twp;  Nettie  VanDorhoef, 
Manalapan  Twp. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Earl  Gar¬ 
rison,  Co.  Supt.;  Wallace  Gleason,  Asbury 
Park;  William  Pazicky,  Red  Bank;  Everett 
Curry,  Middletown;  Erma  B.  Dorrer,  Man- 
asquan;  Ann  Bain,  Neptune  Twp;  Harold 
Shannon,  Asbury  Park;  Naomi  Frank,  Red 
Bank. 

MORRIS: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Mildred 
Binder,  Nctcong;  Herman  Blumhagen,  Mor¬ 
ris  Plains;  Anna  Castaldo,  East  Hanover; 
Irene  Morrisen.  Boonton;  Marjorie  Sear¬ 
ing,  Morristown;  Charles  Brown,  Mine  Hill. 
County  Nominating  Committee  —  Earl 
.Moran,  Chairman,  Morris  Hills  Regional; 
Edna  Barnard,  Madison;  Tecla  Wildrick. 
Dover;  Evelyn  Ross,  E)ast  Hanover;  Lillian 
Cohen,  Rockaway  Boro;  Marion  Constable, 
Supv.  of  Music. 

OCEAN; 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Gertrude 
Tansey,  Lakewood;  Dorothy  Cook.  Toms 
River;  Rosemary  Dunn,  Jackson;  Warren 
Hickman.  Long  Beach  Island;  Joseph  Shee¬ 
han,  Lakewood. 

SALEM: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Mrs.  Dora 
Smith,  Upper  Penns  Neck;  John  Fielding. 
.Mannington;  Edward  Garrigues,  Piles- 
grove;  Harvey  Hawn,  Upper  Pittsgrove; 
Katherine  Lawrence,  Salem  City. 

County  Nominating  Committee — Eric  G. 
Errickson,  Pileagrove;  Mrs.  Marie  HeiL 
Alloway;  Mrs.  Jennie  Hobson,  Lower  Penns 
Neck;  Alex  W.  Boone,  Upper  Penns  Neck; 
Roy  Gongloff,  Pittsgrove. 

SUSSEX: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Linda  Pel- 
leit,  Hamburg;  Sherman  Mann,  Rndetown; 
Clara  Coleman,  Franklin;  ElUen  McEntee, 
Ogdensburg;  George  Breen,  Sparta. 

County  Nominating  Committee — Mildred 
Harden,  Franklin;  Patricia  Dolan,  Ogdens¬ 
burg;  Erma  Reynolds,  Sparta;  Ellen 
Hogan,  Stanhope;  Thomas  Kamlo,  Frank¬ 
lin. 

(continued  on  page  4S1 1 
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1955-56 

Estimated 

1956-57 

Budgot 

Totel 
Receipts 
to  9/1/56 

Estimated 

Receipts 

Dual 

Active  . 

1304,000.00  $333,000.00  $340,000.00 

Retired  Teachers  . 

2.500.00 

2,273.50 

2300.00 

Associate  Members  . 

3.000.00 

3,750.00 

3,000.00 

Total  . 

$.309..500.00  1 

$339,023.50  ! 

$345300.00 

REVIEW 

Advertising  . 

$  18.000.00 

$  16,500.00 

$  18,000.00 

Subscriptions  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

NEA  Adv.  Refund  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

600.00 

600.00 

25.00 

600.00 

Total . 

$  18.700.00 

$  17,225.00 

$  18,700.00 

Mootings 

Convention  . 

$  16,000.00 

$  16,837.30 

$  15,000.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

600.00 

495.00 

600.00 

Legislative  Conf . 

900.00 

692.70 

900.00 

F.  T.  A . 

Reading  Conf . 

Mathematics  Conf . 

300.00 

,300.00 

3,400.00 

300.00 

2,000.00 

Total  . 

$  17.800.00 

$  21,725.00 

$  18,800.00 

Campaigns . 

422.60 

Roimbursomonts  . 

1,074.22 

Miscollanaous  . 

200.00 

Intarost  . 

...  1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

$347,500.00 

$381,170.32 

$384300.00 

Estimated  Free  Cash 

Balance  Sept.  1,  1956 

Total  Estimated  Receipts 
and  Balance 

37339.% 

$421,429.96 

1955-56 

Estimated 

Total 

1956-57 

Estimated 

EXPENDITURES 

Budge* 

Expenditures  Expenditures 
to  9/1/56 

Administretion 

Salaries  . 

$127,000.00 

$120,000.00 

$138,000.00 

Emp.  Pensions  . 

10,000.00 

10,869.45 

23300.00 

Soc.  Sec.  i  UCC  . 

2,561.00 

1,500.00 

1.700.00 

Tele.  &  Tele . . 

4,000.00 

4,300.00 

4,600.00 

Exec.  Com . 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

Delegate  Assembly  . . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5.000.00 

Travel  &  Expense  . . 

9,000.00 

11,500.00 

12.000.00 

Supplies  . 

12,000.00 

13,500.00 

14,000.00 

Postage  &  Express  . 

6,000.00 

6,500.00 

7,000.00 

Dues  &  Sub . 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

2,000.00 

Flowers  &  Grat . 

,300.00 

250.00 

300.00 

Hospitality  . . . 

300.00 

300.00 

Auditing  . . 

425.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Liability  Ins . 

1.000.00 

1,000.00 

250.00 

Miscellaneous . 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

Total . 

$185,386.00 

$182,419.45 

$215,150.00 

REVIEW 

Printing  . 

..  $  28,000.00 

$  29,000.00 

$  33,000.00 

Paper  . . . . 

11.000.00 

12,250.00 

16,000.00 

Postage  . .'. . . 

1,700.00 

2,000.00 

2,00030 

Art  . 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

Miscellaneous . 

300.00 

.300.00 

500.00 

Total  . 

Mootings 

...  $  43,000.00 

$  45,550.00 

$  53,500.00 

Convention 

Affiliated  Croups  . 

...  $  3,700.00 

$  2,824.02 

$  3,400.00 

General  . 

...  15,300.00 

21,000.00 

20,000.00 

Total  . 

...  $  19,000.00 

$  23324.02 

$  23,400.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

...  $  1.000.00 

$  1,000.00 

$  1,000.00 

Legislative  Conf . 

1,000.00 

990.60 

1,000.00 

1955-56  1956-57 

Total  Estimatod 
Bud9at  Expondituras  Expandittirai 
fo  9/1/56 


F.  T.  A . 

600.00 

600.00 

600.00 

Reading  Conf . 

8,500.00 

8,.500.00 

Mathematics  Conf . 

6,000.00 

Total  . 

..  $  30,100.00  $  34,914.62  $  32,000.00 

Audio-Visual 

Equipment  . 

..  $  1,500.00  $ 

1,500.00  $ 

1,000.00 

Production  . 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

Films  . 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

Total  . 

..  $  8,500.00  $ 

1  7,500.00  $ 

8,000.00 

Committees 

Affiliated  Groups  . 

..  $  :300.00 

,300.00 

300.00 

Auditing  . 

100.00 

15.89 

100.00 

Budget  . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Coordinating  . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Editorial  . 

250.00 

200.00 

250.00 

Elections  . . 

1,000.00 

600.00 

800.00 

Enrollment  . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3.000.00 

Health  Study  . 

400.00 

100.00 

300.00 

Insurance  . 

200.00 

200.00 

300.00 

Leadership  Conf . 

300.00 

175.00 

300.00 

Legislative  . 

2,500.00 

1,600.00 

2,500.00 

Loyalty  . 

300.00 

95.58 

Mathematics  Conf . 

500.00 

250.00 

500.00 

Nominating  . 

NEA  Bldg.  Fund  . 

200.00 

750.00 

NEIA  Centennial  . 

500.00 

250.00 

500.00 

Necrology  . . 

75.00 

75.00 

100.00 

Pension  Policy  . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Reading  Conf . 

400.00 

450.00 

Radio-TV  . 

300.00 

200.00 

300.00 

Research  . 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Retired  Tchr.  Home  . 

300.00 

73.74 

Salary  . . 

500.00 

250.00 

400.00 

State  Aid  . 

300.00 

200.00 

300.00 

TEPS  . 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Welfare  . 

400.00 

300.00 

400.00 

Ethics  . . 

300.00 

100.00 

300.00 

Placement  Serv . . 

300.00 

NJEA  Vice-Pres . 

41.41 

NJEA  Building  . 

150.00 

300.00 

NEA  Elections  . . 

100.00 

200.00 

Total  . 

.  $  15,625.00 

$  11,926.62 

$  15,100.00 

Haadquartars 

Fum.  &  Equip . .'.... 

.  $  4,000.00 

$  4,000.00 

$  3,000.00 

Repairs  to  Bldg . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Equip.  Repairs  . 

500.00 

350.00 

500.00 

Operation 

Salaries  . 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

3,900.00 

Supplies  . 

325.00 

,300.00 

300.00 

Fuei  . 

750.00 

750.00 

800.00 

Electric  . 

750.00 

750.00 

750.00 

Water  . 

50.00 

45.00 

50.00 

Taxes  . 

2,800.00 

2,800.00 

2,600.00 

Insurance  . . 

325.00 

600.00 

500.00 

Emergency  Repairs  .. 

.  5,000 

4,600.00 

5,000.00 

Total  . 

Morigaga 

....  $  19,.500.00 

$  19,195.00 

$  18,900.00 

Principal  . 

.....  $  13,000.00 

$  13,000.00 

Interest  . 3 . 

520.00 

424.67 

Total  . 

.  $  13,520.00 

$  13,424.67 

Campaigns . 

.  $  40,000.00 

$  15,000.00 

$  40,000.00 

Rasaarch  Pub.  . . 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Taachar  Walfara . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.00 

NEA  Conv.  Dalagafas  .. 

6,500.00 

6,500.00 

2,200.00 

NEA  Canfannial . 

3,000.00 

Emargancy  Fund  . . 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Total  - - $371,131.00  $343,930.36  $395,850.00 
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D.  A.  Endorses 
NEA's  $4200 -$9500 
Salary  Goals 

NJEA’s  Delegate  Assembly  went  on 
reeord  as  favoring  $42t)0-$9500  sala¬ 
ries  for  teachers  at  a  meeting  in  Tren¬ 
ton  on  May  11.  In  doing  so  it  endorsed 
the  position  taken  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Hn  Chicago  last 
summer. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  a  $395,- 
(XX)  expenditure  budget  for  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  for  the 
coming  year,  and  discussed  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  for  the  benefit  of  the 
NJEA  Salary  Committee  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  next  steps  in  New 
Jersey  for  attaining  the  NEA  salary 
goals. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  action  on  1 
these  goals  took  the  form  of  approving  { 
a  resolution  of  the  national  associa-  ! 
tion,  which  said, 

“The  (national)  .\s80ciation  believes 
it  extremely  important  that  teachers’  ! 
salaries  compare  favorably  with  other 
professional  and  industrial  incomes. 

To  prevent  continued  curtailment  of 
educational  opportunity  for  children, 
means  must  be  found  by  an  aroused 
public  to  increase  salaries  to  levels 
which  will  retain  competent  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  attract  persons  of 
outstanding  ability  to  the  profession. 

“The  Association  re»-ommends  a  be¬ 
ginning  salary  of  at  least  $42(X)  for  a 
teacher  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in¬ 
cluding  specific  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing.  and  a  salary  of  at  least  $9500  for  a 
teacher  with  a  master’s  degree  and  15 
years  of  teaching  experience.  The  As¬ 
sociation  recognizes  that  grave  damage 
is  done  to  teaching  staffs  by  schedules 
which  fail  to  compensate  adequately 
the  experienced  teachers.” 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  NJEA  Presi¬ 
dent.  in  announcing  NJEA  approval 
of  the  $4200-$95()0  goafs,  pointed  out 
that  they  are  in  line  with  the  recent 
recommendations  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  White  House  Conference 
Committee  report,  which  proposed  a 
‘’dramatic  increase”  in  teachers*  sala¬ 
ries  that  might  eventually  double  the 
real  wages  of  teachers.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  such  a  drastic  in¬ 
crease  eventually  will  be  necessary  to 
attract  the  most  capable  young  men 
and  women  to  the  schools. 


NEW  JERSEY 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

1956-1957  Budget 

as  approved  May  11,  19.56 


{continued  from  page  429) 
UNION: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  John  Dwyer, 
Elizabeth;  Muriel  Smith,  Elizabeth;  Edith 
MacCormack,  Linden;  Ruth  King,  Plain- 
field;  Harold  Ruland,  Union;  Madeline  D. 
Messner,  Roselle;  John  J.  McKenna,  Roselle 
Park;  Charlotte  Singer,  Springfield  H.S.; 
Evelyne  T.  Holcombe,  Mountainside;  Doris 
Newswanger,  Cranford;  Grace  E.  Jones, 
Summit;  Melvin  Michaels,  Westfield;  Rose 
Sena,  Hillside. 


WARREN: 

County  Elections  Committee  —  Zelda  Hans, 
chairman.  Phillipsburg;  Sidney  Golden, 
White  Twp;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Dowling,  Hopat- 
cong;  Mickael  Pataki,  Oxford;  Clarence 
Eustice,  Alpha. 

County  Nominating  Committee  —  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  Barker,  chairman.  Hackettstown ;  Mr. 
Fisher,  Washington;  Ruth  Williams.  Bel- 
videre;  Leland  Weller,  Phillipsburg;  Irene 
DeFay,  Hopatcong. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  HORIZONS 

Presented  in  the  hope  this  proves  interesting,  useful 


I  “DISCOVER  THE  STARS”— by 
I  Gaylord  Johnson, revised  and  with  ad- 
I  ditions  by  Irving  Adler  is  a  130  page  book 
with  10  astronomical  photographs  and  41 
explanatory  drawings.  Everything  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  level  of  novices  and  delightfully 
easy-to-understand.  .Among  the  exciting 
information  give"  book  tells  how  to  lo¬ 
cate  stars;  tells  about  navigation,  radio, 
astronomy,  solar  energy,  sunlight  and  H- 
bomb;  even  mves  simple  instruments  to 
I  make  yourself. 


I  Th«  tummwr  sky  is  full  of  wondort.  And 
horo  it  on  unusual  book  Chicago’s  Adlor 
Plonotarium  rocommondt  os  ospociolly 
fascinating  to  young  pooplo. 

there  is  the  simple  little  demonstration 
which  makes  plain  why  Venus  and  Mer- 
cu  ry  are 

sometimes  _ fl 

“evening  ^ 

stars,’’some- 

times“morn- 

ing  stars.” 


r  S3" 


Sun  Dial 

can  be  judged 

by  its  easy  style  as  typified  by  reference 
to  the  “primitive  genius”  who  invented 
Sun  Dial  —  undoubtedly  “based  upon  his 
discovery  that  a  spear,  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground,  casts  a  shadow  which  varies 
in  length  during  the  day,  and  al.so  through¬ 
out  the  year.”  Later,  are  directions  for 
building  home-made  sun  dial. 

How  calendar  and  watch  evolved,  is 

Qtold.  .Also  how,  with  watch 
or  stick,  you  can  find  North. 

f1  12  Chapters  make  up 

thrilling  reading  (and 
^  doing)  with  one  Aapter 
(u  \’  /J*  'howing  how  to  start 
own  collection  of  photo- 
graphs  and  giving  sug- 
Flndlng  North  gested  readings. 


Importance  of  observing  heavenly  How  calendar  and  watch  evolved,  is 
bodies  for  their  chief  features  are  driven  told.  .Also  how,  with  watch 

home  with  pictures  on  the  order  of  the  ^  or  stick,  you  can  find  North, 

alnive  three  sketches  concerning  the  moon  n 

at  different  ages.  Becoming  familiar  with  -iHina  tanH 

the  moon  as  it  waxed  and  waned.  Galileo  ^ 

found  moon’s  surface  was  not  smooth  but  [[•  K  *  k  t 

.  ■  •  .It  -I  L-  i.»  (>  \  V/f"  'howing  how  to  start 

had  mountains  4  miles  high.  own  collection  of  photo- 

Exporimonts  are  suggested  that  boys  and  graphs  and  giving  sug- 

girls  can  make  themselves.  For  example  Finding  North  gested  readings. 

If  further  intoroslod  — Should  bookstore  or  library  not  have  described  book,  di.scover 
THE  STARS — write  SENTINEL  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  112  E.  19th  St.  N.  Y.  City  3  and  send  85^  ppd. 


Always  Refreshing,  Delicious! 


See  how  the  lively,  long-lasting  flavor  of  cooling 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  gives  you  o  little  lift  and  the 
pleasant  chewing  helps  relieve"  after-school”  tension. 
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Law  as  a  Preventive  Measure 


by  Harold  A.  Lett 

asst,  dir.,  division  against  discrimination 
State  Department  of  Education 

By  relying  on  the  “force  of  community  good  will*',  }iew 
Jersey's  anti-discrimination  law  operates  to  prevent  the 
of  forceful  means  to  effect  compliance. 


use 


Most  laws  designed  to  modify  or 
correct  human  behavior,  are  auto¬ 
matically  listed  as  “unpopular",  par¬ 
ticularly  with  those  persons  most  like¬ 
ly  to  be  affected  adversely  by  the  law. 
And  yet,  no  person  would  entertain 
for  a  moment  the  idea  of  a  society 
operating  without  laws,  which  repre¬ 
sent  our  organized  and  documented 
process  of  social  control.  The  New 
Jersey  Law  Against  Discrimination  is 
no  different  from  other  regulatory 
laws.  It  serves  to  offend  the  few  while 
giving  awareness,  assurance,  courage, 
strength  and  protection  to  ihe  manv. 
Being  a  comparatively  new  type  of 
statute,  it  also  tended  to  frighten  manv 
persons  of  good  will  w'ho  devoted  little 
study  to  the  reason  behind  the  law 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  but  who,  instead,  gave  heed  to 
the  wild  clamor  of  those  who  were  to 
be  deprived  of  the  doubtful  luxury  of 
exploiting  racial,  ethn'c  and  relig¬ 
ious  minorities  in  the  community.  Ori¬ 
ginal  descriptions  of  the  Law  Against 
Discrimination  made  free  use  of  the 
word  “force”,  which  is  a  fighting 
word  in  any  language  when  applied 
to  desired  changes  in  human  attitudes 
and  behavior.  The  new  law,  there¬ 
fore,  was  designed  to  "force  people 
to  accept  (socially),  to  iove',  to  favor 
or  prefer,  etc.  etc.”  the  minority  whom 
custom  has  placed  beyond  the  pale. 
At  least,  such  definition  was  given  bv 
the  hard  core  of  opposition  to  statutes 
that  would  propound  the  revolution¬ 


ary  doctrine  that  all  people  deserve  an 
even  break  in  the  operation  of  our 
socio-economic  system. 

Law  Prevents  Force 

Actually,  the  Law  Against  Discrim¬ 
ination  is  one  statute  which  actual!. 
prevents  the  u.e  of  force  in  attaining 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  adopted. 
The  law  provides  for  the  acceptance 
and  investigation  of  complaints  alleg¬ 
ing  discrimination  against  persons  be¬ 
cause  of  their  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.  \^'hen  probable  cause 
is  found,  the  party  charged  is  not  ad¬ 
judged  “guilty”  and  penalized;  he  is 
met  in  conference,  and  great  time  and 
patience  given  to  creating  in  him  an 
awareness  of  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  problem  under  discu-sion.  Only 
when  he  persists  in  ignoring  the  edu- 
catH)nal  efforts  made  in  his  behalf,  and 
continues  in  the  violation  of  the  law, 
is  any  type  of  legal  coercion  em¬ 
ployed.  A  public  hearing  is  held  as  a 
means  of  producing  evidence  on  the 
public  record;  an  administrative 
cease  and  desist  order  is  issued:  and 
only  on  violation  of  this  order  is 
“force”  applied  in  terms  of  legal  sanc¬ 
tions.  It  is  then  that  the  courts  are  re¬ 
quested  to  step  in.  review  the  record 
and  fix  any  penalties  the  situation 
seems  to  demand.  How  much  “force” 
is  used  in  the  administration  of  the 
Law  Against  Discrimination,  may  be 
seen  in  the  report  that  in  ten  years  of 
operation  and  in  the  handling  of  over 


2.000  investigations,  only  seven  cases 
have  gone  to  public  hearing;  not  one 
requiring  court  enforcement  of  an 
order. 

If  “force”  is  not  used,  then,  of 
what  value  or  to  what  purpose  is  the 
law  directed?  To  answer  this  objec¬ 
tively  would  first  require  some  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  which  is  discrimination. 
There  is  the  fallacious  assumption  by 
many,  that  all  or  the  greater  number 
of  the  so  called  “majority  group” 
favor  the  practice  of  discrimination 
against  minority  group  peoples; 
that  only  a  handful  of  “agita¬ 
tors”  have  any  concern  with  fair 
treatment  of  under-privileged  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  There  is  the 
other  fallacious  assumption  that,  al¬ 
though  you  and  I  are  not  prejudiced 
and  would  not  voluntarily  discrimin- 
against  others,  we  are  more  or  less 
bound  by  custom  and  “racial  loyalty” 
to  uphold  the  principles  espoused  by 
the  more  intolerant  members  of  our 
group;  this  too,  on  the  assumption 
that  these  actually  represent  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion.  There  are  even  those 
big-hearted  souls  who  believe  in  the 
common  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
brotherhood  of  Man.  who  fear  that 
the  benighted  people  of  the  earth 
(meaning  all  the  “other”  peoples) 
are  not  quite  ready  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  these  concepts,  therefore 
should  be  held  on  the  sidelines  until 
our  keen  perceptions  are  able  to  note 
the  signs  of  readiness.  Actually,  all 
these  assumptions  and  fallacies  are 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  real 
facts,  blind  adherence  to  bad  social 
practices,  or  the  rationalizations  of  in¬ 
secure  people  who  need  “inferior” 
|)eople  around  in  order  that  their 
own  frustrated  dreams  of  “superior¬ 
ity”  may  find  even  temporary  and 
artifical  realization. 

Discrimination  Is  Costly 
The  law  may  not  change  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  dislike,  fear  or  hatred  one 
person  entertains  toward  a  group  of 
|)eopIe.  but  it  is  designed  to  make 
practices  of  discrimination  a  costly 
luxury  for  such  person.  It  has  a  wider 
and  more  valuable  purpose,  however, 
than  that  of  punishing  the  recalcitrant 
bigot.  This  is  to  clear  the  cobwebs 
from  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  persons  who  have  been  misin¬ 
formed  and  misguided  by  the  articu¬ 
late  and  bigoted  minority;  to  give 
them  interpretations  of  the  real  mean- 
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ing  of  intolerance,  its  costs,  its  futil¬ 
ity,  its  Jestructiveness.  Its  purpose  is 
to  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  these, 
the  great  majority,  once  they  have 
had  opportunity  to  examine  their 
fears,  that  out  of  that  better  nature 
there  may  become  operative  the  forces 
which  will  offset  the  influences  of  the 
bigot. 

Acts  as  a  Reminder 


Actually,  the  Law  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation  is  a  document  reiterating  and 
reinforcing  civilized  man's  expression 
of  faith  in  his  better  nature.  It  oper¬ 
ates  upon  the  principle  that  a  proper 
reminder  of  the  “inalienable  right" 
possessed  by  each  citizen,  is  sufficient 
to  rally  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
on  the  side  of  ethical  and  moral  ac¬ 
tion.  It  presumes  to  say  that  when  the 
great  majority  of  citizens,  who  ba¬ 
sically  are  people  of  good  will,  are 
made  aware  of  the  nature  of  prejudice 
and  of  the  problems  of  discrimination, 
they  themselves  will  become  the 
‘■force”  through  which  law  observance 
will  become  the  general  custom  and 
practice.  In  this  sense,  the  Law 
Against  Discrimination  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  influence,  an  educational  medium, 
a  force  for  good  will  in  the  com¬ 
munity  —  but  an  instrumentality 
which  possesses  all  the  neces.sary  au¬ 
thority  by  which  to  attain  its  end  even 
though  opposed  by  the  obstreperous 
few  who  have  formed  the  hard  core 
of  opposition  to  all  laws  designed  to 
modifv  or  correct  human  behavior. 


"Rahmko" 


(continued  from  page  422) 
side  of  the  stage  where  other  Rahmko 
meml)ers  were  enacting  an  actual  pro¬ 
duction  line.  As  the  conference 
I  concluded  and  the  lights  came 
I  up,  Rahmko’s  sales  people  were  re¬ 
vealed  selling  their  “Purr”  hand  lo- 
I  tion  throughout  the  a.«sembly  hall. 

I  The  conference  was  adjudged  a 
I  success.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
1  it  would  strengthen  and  expand  the 
I  objectives  of  the  Junior  Achievement 
movement.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.  honored 
the  student  company  meml)ers  at  din- 
j  ner  on  the  evening  of  the  conference. 

I  \  highlight  of  the  Merck  dinner  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Junior  .\chieve- 
ment  Distinguished  Service  .Award  to 
Dr.  VI'.  H.  McLean,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Division.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
by  Larry  C.  Hart,  president  of  Junior 
Achievement  Inc. 
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Ace—niilw  M*  CsMto.  Fna  PadUac 
T«*  CuaaUMwl  TV  Lmbcw 

Diaing  Ravas  and  Salarlaai 
Balls  Over  the  Oeeaa 

ALSO 

DmM*  Dark  Partic*  Oaartaakkic 
Baack  *  BaarAwalk 

Swlmmlnc  Pool  and  Oame  Roan 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 
—  Wrile  tor  oar  lnter»$ting  BookM  — 

Be  rare  to  Pane  la  oa  oar  weektp  Badio 
Profraai  aiilA  John  B.  OamMlao,  ritlDAYS 
$:ll  lo  ».M  A.  M.  Jnnt  it  thr*  Sett,  t 

Iteltl  Dtaiag  iMa  fcr  Mti  hNsb 

All  Outalde  Room*,  every  room  with  phone 

paONB  ASBOBT  PARK  PBaapeat  «-$«M 

WILLIAM  STAN8PIELD.  Maaaccr 


Taking  part  in  the  cornarstone  caramoniat  at 
tha  racant  dadication  of  Glauboro  STC'i 
naw  campus  library  ware  Alfrad  Graan, 
architact,  Johanna  Ulary,  prasidant  of  the 
collage's  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  Or. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president  of  tha  collage, 
Dorothy  Hammond,  collaga  librarian,  and 
Shirlay  Stlyas.  another  Kappa  Delta  Pi  mem¬ 
ber. 


Income  Opportunities  for 
Educators  -  Guidance  Counselors 

Earn  added  income  through 
part  or  full  time  work  with 
this  nationally  known  profes¬ 
sional  organization  that  offers 
service  needed  by  every  school. 

Far  full  detmih,  write  immediately  to 

NATIONAL 

STUDENT  TESTING  SERVICE 

5743  N.  Kimball  Ava..  Chicago  45.  III. 


Max  J.  Herzberg,  literary  editor  for 
the  Newark  News,  and  former  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Weequahic  H.  S.  in  Newark, 
is  the  co-author  of  “This  England'' 
a  new  high  school  English  literature 
text  recently  published  by  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  and  (Company.  Associated  with 
him  on  this  first  of  a  new  series  of 
high  school  texts  was  Mark  A. 
Neville,  headmaster  of  the  Latin 
School  of  ('.hicago. 


At  Your  Service 


NO  MAHER  WHERE  YOU  MAY  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  YOU  WILL  FIND  THE  28  GROUP 
OFFICES  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


roAperouA 


Summer 


NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


UNDERWRIHEN  BY 


^on  r  lational  Endurance 
HOME  OFFICE  —  EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  TEACHER 
GROUP  OFFICE 


30  W.  LAFAYEHE  STREET 
TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Over  80  leaders  from  the  State's  six  State  Teacher  Colle9es  found  beautiful  Stokes  State  Forest  quite  conducive  to  informal  but  valuable 
discussions  of  mutual  problems.  The  friendships  developed  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  help  to  provide  a  close  tie  between  the  student  bodies  j 
at  all  the  six  schools. 


Cr  **  name,  attendance 

W  (j|V£ j  aII^K  and  srade*  at  a 

m  stance.  SCAN. 

BOOK  kolds 
transferable  rec* 
ord  cards  in  position  of  seating  arrangement. 
Attractire  9x11  binder  lies  Bat,  7  pages  (41 
cards  each),  250  SCAN-CARDS. 

Only  $5.95  postpaid  U.S.A.  500  additional 
cards  $2.50.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 
No  c.o.d.'s  money  back  guarantee. 

Sdiolariy  Products  Company  ^ 

A  P.  O.  Box  125.  Freeport,  N.  Y.  E 


TEACHERS'  AID 


So  successful  was  this  first  meet¬ 
ing,  especially  the  workshop  discus¬ 
sions.  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
STIRC  called  for  a  second  conference 
in  September  of  1955. 

Robert  Longo,  a  junior  at  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  chaired  the 
1955  Leadership  Conference  Plan¬ 
ning  Board,  on  which  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Gooden,  newly  appointed  dean  of  in¬ 
struction  at  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College,  and  J.  Leroy  Bailey,  public 
relations  representative  and  English 
professor  at  the  same  college,  served 
as  faculty  coordinators. 


STIRC  Leadership  Conference  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  for  the  three-day  1956 
session.  Earl  E.  Mosier,  assistant 
commissioner  in  charge  of  higher 
education,  has  appointed  Mr.  Bailey 
faculty  coordinator. 

Innovations  in  the  forthcoming 
Conference,  according  to  Mr.  Erikson, 
include  a  reclassification  of  work¬ 
shops  under  the  following  heads; 
campus  college  clubs,  commuting  col¬ 
lege  clubs  with  three  divisions  under 
each:  educational,  service,  and  sports 
clubs;  class  activities  workshop;  stud- 
dent  government  workshop. 


1.  service,  ana  spoiw 
ities  workshop;  stud- 
workshop. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


When  the  students  on  the  State 
Teachers  College  Inter-Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  back  in  1953,  to  request 
the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education  to  cooperate  on  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  student  leaders  from  the  six 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
founding  an  institution. 

The  Annual  Student  Leadership 
Conference,  slated  for  September  5 
through  7,  1956,  b  the  third  to  result 
from  that  co-sponsorship.  Director 
Edward  J.  Ambry  and  Educational 
Program  Director  Benton  P.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation  are  planning,  again. 


all  physical  arrangements  for  the 
three-day  sojourn  of  some  eighty 
student  leaders  and  faculty  advisors 
at  Stokes  State  Forest. 

The  first  Student  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  the  State  School 
of  Conservation  in  Stokes  State  For¬ 
est  in  early  September  of  1954.  Janet 
Bristow,  now  an  English  instructor 
at  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.  in  WVst  Orange, 
was  student  conference  chairman. 
Various  representatives  of  other  col¬ 
leges  took  charge  of  such  phases  of 
the  program  as  recreation,  plenary 
sessions,  evaluation,  and  workshops 
on  college  programs,  club  activities, 
class  activities,  and  student  govern¬ 
ment. 


'Evaluation  reports  by  the  delegates 
on  this  conference  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  understanding  of 
proper  budgeting  of  class  and  club 
finances,  more  complete  publicity  for 
college  activities,  and  greater  sharing 
of  responsibility.  The  report  under¬ 
scored  the  importance  of  identifica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  student  with 
the  club  or  class  activity  with  which 
he  is  allied,  improved  communication 
between  clubs  and  the  non-member 
student  body,  and  the  employment  of 
workshop  techniques  in  solving  stud¬ 
ent  problems. 

There  should  be  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  among  staflf  members  of  a  given 
college  newspaper,  reported  the  News¬ 
paper  Workshop  at  the  1955  Confer¬ 
ence.  Extensive  exchange  of  issues 
among  colleges,  and  opportunity  for 
expression  of  student  opinion  was 
urged. 

The  Student  Government  Workshop 
made,  among  others,  these  significant 
recommendations:  (1)  a  faculty  ad¬ 
visor  is  a  necessity  in  a  student  gov¬ 
ernment  organization;  (2)  the  stud¬ 
ent  government  association  must  par¬ 
ticipate  in  promoting  an  effective 
honor  system;  (3)  the  student  coun¬ 
cil  should  conduct  a  yearly  review 
of  clubs  and  their  activities  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  support  should 
continue  for  the  organization. 

Ronald  Erikson,  a  junior  at  Jersey 
City  State  Teachers  College,  heads  the 


Two  State  Teachers  Colleges 
Add  Secondary  Curriculums 

With  the  post  war  baby  boom  soon 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  State’s  high 
srhool  classes,  two  of  the  State's  teach-  | 
er  colleges  are  expanding  their  pro-  j 
gram  offering  for  next  year  to  include 
secondary  curriculums.  Both  Glass-  j 
boro  STC  and  Jersey  City  STC  are  j 
now  enrolling  freshmen  to  start  pro¬ 
grams  of  preparation  for  high  school 
teaching.  Each  school  expects  an  addi¬ 
tional  60  extra  pupils  in  their  begin¬ 
ning  classes  next  fall  as  a  result  of 
the  new  program. 

jersey  City  STC  provide  for  two 
combination  specialization  areas,  Eng¬ 
lish-social  studies  and  mathematics- 
science.  Glassboro  will  only  offer  the 
English-social  studies  combination  at 
first.  Upon  graduation  the  student^ 
in  these  curriculums  will  be  certified 
to  teach  either  or  both  of  the  subjects 
in  their  combination  in  the  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  State. 

Currently  Montclair  STC  and  Tren¬ 
ton  STC  are  only  State  teachers  col¬ 
leges  training  high  school  teachers. 

Under  the  program  30  to  35  hours 
of  credits  will  be  offered  and  required 
in  each  of  the  major  fields  for  which 
the  candidate  seeks  certification.  Such 
emphasis  is  expected  to  qualify  a  well- 
grounded  entrant  for  teaching  either 
of  the  two  subjects  in  his  combina¬ 
tion.  Many  administrators  prefer  the 
dual  emphasis  in  subject  matter  areas 
to  facilitate  tbe  scheduling  of  teach¬ 
ing  assignments. 

"Our  Town  .  .  .  Westfield"  is  the  title 
of  an  attractive  brochure  published 
by  the  W  estfield  Teacher’s  Association 
to  greet  teachers  to  the  community. 

ANY  IDEAS? 

Secondary  school  teachers  are 
invited  to  make  their  suggestions 
on  how  to  maintain  a  continuing 
public  interest  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  1957 
^  earbook  of  the  New  Jersey  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  William  H.  W'est,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  is  asking 
teachers:  (1)  what  practices  they 
have  observed  or  heard  of  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  recently  which  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  the  parents;  (2) 
what  they  believe  are  the  most 
serious  blocks  to  continuing  good 
public  support  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Any  ideas  or  suggestions 
should  be  sent  to  William  H.  West, 
Union  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Elizabeth  4,  New  Jersey. 


Book  Bargain 


A  limited  number  of  copies  of 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

by  Nelson  R.  Burr* 

are  available  through  NJEA  at  $2.00  per  copy 

This  volume  is  of  special  interest  to  school  and 
public  libraries.  Burr's  book  is  the  education 
volume  in  The  Princeton  History  of  New  Jersey 
series  and  normally  retails  at  $5.00. 


Send  orders  promptly  to 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 

*355  pages,  Princeton  University  Press,  1942 


If  the  Summer  Seems  Too  Long 

You  can  gat  extra  money  from  your  Teacher t  Credit  Union. 
Addreti  it  in  care  of  tbe  Teacbert  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clortflct  S.  $lot«i 
Smiw  Hiik  SdiMl 
Atlofliic  Oty— 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Jostpk  f.  NcItM 

D.  P.  SwtM«7  H.  S. 
layMn*-FE  Mill 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  tih  SI. 

Comdtn— WO  4-S0S4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Moria*  Hnritt 
Jt  Qly  S«pl.  •(  Sch. 

C.  M.  Couithovs*— S-A3I1 
CENTIAl  IEI6EN 
ThtrtM  Van  Wntirini 
1S1  EucliO  Avt. 
Hockmsock— 01  3-7700 
CUMOERIAND  COUNTY 
Mary  H.  Doorr 
II  Cnlainbio  Avt. 
VintlonO 
EAST  lERGEN 
Ctrl  I.  SttWif 
401  Dtagloi  St. 
EngItwotO  3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY  . 

RichorO  Cahill 
14.  ol  E4.  A4m.  II4|. 
lloanifl(ld-2-7700 
GARFIELD-SOUTH  lERGEN 
S<h.  i,  Palisolt  Avt. 
Gaifitl4-PR  7-1040 


HOIOIEN 
John  J.  Crothy 
DtmartsI  High  School 
Hofe«km-H0  3-1PM 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millot 
101  Colombia  Avt. 

Jtrtty  aty— JO  44124 
MERCER  COUNH 
ItnMiU  Hoghts 
Homiltoo  Twg.  High  School 
Trtnton-EX  2-4117 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horoll  0.  Shonnto 
PRoigtct— S443I 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomtt  A.  Allto 
Morristown  H.S.-JE  I-3S00 
NEWARR* 

GorlonI  H.  Smith 
Eost  Silt  High  Sch. 
Ntwork-MA  2432S 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grommoi  School 
Forth  Amboy  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Chos.  D.  Oflkooso 
Room  302,  44  Homilton  St. 
Potorson-SH  2-4042 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Fronk  X.  Donohoo 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodstown 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Horriot  M.  Hovtr 
V  Prospoct  St. 

Somorvilto— 1-4133 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Stroon 
ns  Romington  Avo. 
Ploinflold-4-S49S 
tEANECR 

Chorlos  E.  Hiiotto 
High  School 
Ttonock-7-2412 
tRENTON 
Joho  Rosonthol 
424  Grotnwoy  Avt. 
Tronton-EX  3-0431 
UNION  COUNH 
G.  6.  Godmonsoo 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Rtfollt  Pork-0>  S417S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Tbolmo  Imton 
R.F.D.  Hocfcottstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Poortll 
741  Elm  St. 

Arlingtt»-XE  3-2430 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  lobortson 
Wost  Orongo  Nigh  School 
Wtsi  Orongo-OR  4-24S4 
*AII  oxcopt  *  ort  ftdorol  crtdH 


Here  i-t  a  convenient  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  advertisers 
in  this  magazine.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature,  or  other  descriptive 
Uterutu’^e  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests  will 
be  ’•t'warded  promptly  to  the  companies.  For  fastest  service,  write  directly  to 


the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in 

118.  Vacation  Planning  Map.  Colorful  illus¬ 
trated  map  of  the  United  States.  Suitable 
for  framing.  Includes  information  on  dozens 
of  Greyhound  Expense-Paid  Tours.  Helps  you 
plan  your  vacation  any  place  in  America. 
(Greyhound  Lines) 

119.  American  Seating  Presents  is  a  full- 
color  brochure  illustrating  and  describing  a 
completely  new  Coloramic  "Classmate"  line 
of  classroom  furniture.  (American  Seating 
Co.) 

60.  The  Traveler's  Friend.  A  24-page,  purse 
size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the  traveler.  Includes 
dollar  exchange  values  and  time  changes  all 
over  the  world,  equivalents  in  weights  and 
measures,  space  for  itinerary,  record  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  suggestions  on  gratuities.  (Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York) 

109.  Railroads  at  Work.  An  illustrated  book¬ 
let  for  pupils.  Sample  copy  initially.  Class¬ 
room  quantities  without  charge  on  subsequent 
request.  (Assn,  of  American  R.  R.) 

125.  Information  about  the  National  Student 
Testing  Service  that  is  used  by  elementary  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
a  clearer  understanding  of  their  students' 
abilities  and  achievements. 

90.  France.  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as 
beautiful  photographs  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads.) 


the  ads.  I 

1 

49.  Highways  to  History  A  new  wall  mura'  { 
8  feat  wide,  in  full  color,  showing  beautifu'  i 
photographs  of  ten  historically  famous  placet  , 
in  America.  Includes  an  8-page  lesson  topics  ' 
which  takes  your  class  on  tours  to  America'* 
best-loved  shrines.  If  additional  lesson  topic 
are  desired,  jot  down  the  number  you  need- 
not  more  than  15  to  a  classroom,  pleas'  | 
(Greyhound  Lines) 

65.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  Gsntai' 
itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vacation  planninc 
For  educators  only.  (United  Air  Linas) 

66.  Aviation  Teaching  Aid  Folder  outline- 
classroom  materials  available  without  charge 
(United  Air  Linas) 

67.  California  Air  Vacation  Folders  data! 
low  cost  tours  available.  (United  Air  Lines)  | 

95.  Aviation  and  World  Understanding  ; 
A  new  documentary  Filmstrip  is  available  tc  i 
schools  and  aviation  education  groups.  The 
57-frame  filmstrip  is  organized  into  four 
parts,  designed  and  written  for  classroom 
presentation.  A  teacher's  manual,  containing 
the  commentary  and  suggestions  on  its  use  | 
accompanies  the  unit.  The  unit  shows  how  | 
aviation  affects  (I)  world  friendship:  (2) 
world  trade;  (3)  cultural  exchange;  and  (4) 
governments  of  the  world.  May  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school's  film  library 
(Education  Department,  Trans  World  Air 
lines) 

107.  How  to  run  e  simplified  Book  Fah 
outlines  in  a  compact  little  leaflet  the  tweivs 
essential  steps  in  operating  a  Book  Fair  at  » 
profit.  (Book  Fairs,  Inc.) 


t/ours  ....  for  the  Asking  — 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  A.  307  N.  Michigan  Ava. 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 

available  only  in  1955-56 

118. 

119. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circked.  1  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3^  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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109. 
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eitv 

zona  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys 
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School  Nurses 

(continued  from  page  417) 
pr '  with  t)ie  nursing  profession,  a 
school  nurse  is  a  special  kind  of 
nurse  who.  in  addition  to  receiving 
her  basic  training  in  that  profession, 
is  qualified  to  and  frequently  does 
teach  in  the  public  schools  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  personal  hygiene,  home  nurs¬ 
ing.  first-aid  and  nutrition.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that,  although  nurses  who 
were  not  required  to  be  certified  be¬ 
cause  of  employment  before  May  9. 
1947  do  not  fall  within  the  express 
terms  of  the  ‘“teacher”  definition,  they 
are  also  not  excluded.  “The  word  ‘in¬ 
cluded*.  as  used  in  the  law,  denotes 
that  other  persons  may  also  meet  the 
description  if  the  sense  of  the  statute 
warrants  it.” 

The  Commissioner  ordered  the 
Orange  board  of  education  to  provide 
the  adjustment  increment  and  increase 
Miss  McCarthy's  salary  by  $.3(X)  for 
this  school  year. 


Secondary  School 

('continued  from  page  423) 
finished  turning  in  Europe,  from  the 
authoritarian  to  the  liberal  philoso¬ 
phy,  we  may  find  ourselves  left  be¬ 
hind.  With  no  corresponding  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  virtues  in  our  country, 
we  could  find  ourselves  in  a  second- 
rate  position,  turning  out  a  second- 
rate  product.  The  Austrians  can  see 
the  good  in  our  system  and  are  busily 
incorporating  it  with  the  good  in  their 
own.  Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  j 
it  could  make  the  myth  of  the  j 
“superior”  European  school  become 
a  reality. 


MAKING  A  CHANGE  NEXT 
YEAR?  WE  NEED  YOUR 
NEW  ADDRESS  .  .  . 

...  If  you're  planning  to  move  make 
sure  we  have  your  new  address  on  your 
REVIEW  mailing  stencil.  Fill  in  your  new 
address  below,  and  send  it  with  the  mail¬ 
ing  label  from  the  cover  of  this  issue  to 
the  Mailing  Dept.,  NJEA,  180  W.  State 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  We  must  have  your 
old  address,  too. 


name 


address 


city  zone  state 
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Word  Shidy:  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18 
E.  4l$t  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  facts  about  word 
building,  origins,  derivations,  etc. 
.Suitable  for  upper  elementary  grades 
and  Jr.-Sr.  High  School. 

Bread  and  History;  Audio-Visual  School  Serv 
Ice,  48  E.  29th  St..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  filmstrip  tracing  the 
history  and  importance  of  bread  as 
a  food  from  the  beginning  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  based  on  many  early  draw¬ 
ings,  wood  cuts,  engravings  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  different  historical  periods  all 
of  which  are  carefully  reproduced. 
The  filmstrip  is  particularly  valuable 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  A 
teachers’  manual  is  included.  The  film¬ 
strip  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
to  be  retained  by  schools  with  an 
audio-visual  aids  library. 

Publicaiions 

Catalog:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Text  Film 
Dept..  330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  the  latest  catalog  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  filmstrips  and  records.  In¬ 


cluded  is  material  for  the  primary- 
level  as  well  as  more  advanced  ma¬ 
terial  in  social  studies,  language  arts, 
.“icience,  health  and  guidance. 

Lumber  from  Forest  to  You:  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association.  1319  18th  St.,  N. 
W..  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

A  well  illustrated  booklet  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  should  prove  helpful  in  any 
grade  studying  about  our  forests. 
Single  copies  are  available  without 
cost. 

Film  Catalog:  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago  I,  III. 

Write  for  the  new  1957  Coronet  Film 
Catalog  containing  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tive  listing  of  all  the  fine  educational 
films  produced  by  this  organization. 

Records 

Speech  Improvement;  Webstar  Publishing 
Co..  St.  Louis  3.  Mo. 

-A  complete  program  for  speech  im¬ 
provement  including  filmstrips  in 
color,  recordings,  flash  cards  and 
teachers’  handbooks  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  An  excellent  means  for  speech 
improvement  in  the  primary  and  in¬ 
termediate  grades.  Write  for  detail-^. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  RaHze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


Free  Films;  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas 
Company,  80  Park  Place,  Newark.  N.  J. 

A  series  of  free  films  on  electrical 
power  and  home  economics  are  avail¬ 
able  from  ihe  above  organization. 
Send  for  complete  information. 

Science:  Churchill-Wexler  Film  Productions 
SCI  N.  Seward  St.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 
A  series  of  science  films  correlated 
with  the  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  books  on 
Elementary  Science.  The  first  three 
in  the  series  “The  Clothes  We  Wear”. 
“Pipes  in  the  House”  and  “Plants 
Make  Food”  are  now  ready.  Others 
will  follow. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


Rlmstrips 

Geography:  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716 
41st  Ave..  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 

A  new  series  of  basic  geography  film¬ 
strips  in  full  color  is  now  available. 
They  are  arranged  in  sets  of  nine 
filmstrips  at  a  cost  of  $25.00.  With 
each  three  sets  purchased,  one  set  is 
given  free. 

Mathematics:  The  Filmstrip  House,  15  W. 
46th  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  four  filmstrips  dealing 
with  Counting,  Measuring,  Time  Tell¬ 
ing  and  Geometric  Figures.  Also  one 
on  the  Meaning  of  Money.  The  set  of 
four  costs  $20.00  or  $6.00  per  film- 
i^trip.  The  set  of  five  is  available  at  a 
special  price  of  $24.00. 

Pageant  of  America:  Yale  University  Press 
Film  Service,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Six  more  filmstrips  in  this  historical 
series  have  just  been  released  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  to  date  to  24 
filmstrips.  The  latest  unit  includes  the 
subjects  of  “Communication”,  “Trans¬ 
portation”,  “Education”,  “Sports”, 
“Literature”,  and  “Painting”.  All  are 
based  on  authentic  paintings,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  documents  of  the  period. 
Write  for  complete  information  on 
the  whole  series. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  WiHienpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

Kingsley  {  5.1-746  PtnoHol  Utscnmtiunng  Sttvtco  Maloney.  Jr.  J  ‘^onagtrs 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Mrmbtr  Natioiul  Association  of  Ttachtrs’  Agtncias 

.  33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Eitabliiked  liyi 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
IcArels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

KEGINALO  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  TolopkoM  Myaat  »-312t 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phene:  Wisconiin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mtmbar  Natiostal  Association  of  Ttachtrs’  Agtncias  A  Sstptrior  Agtncy  for  Superior  Ptopit 

Established  1855 
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A  Saving  Thought 

When  the  new  retirement  plan  was  adopted,  the 
REVIEW  warned  teachers  of  long  delays  in  getting  all 
its  provisions  into  effect.  For  many  reasons  the  delays 
have  been  even  greater  than  we  anticipated. 

As  of  this  writing  the  teacher  veterans  have  not  had 
their  contributions  returned.  Except  for  the  teachers  who 
retired  April  1,  teachers  have  not  had  reports  on  their 
extra  contributions  and  Class  B  purchase  status;  teachers 
who  signed  up  last  December  to  buy  prior  service  are 
still  waiting. 

These  delays  have  been  largely  unavoidable.  Along 
with  the  extra  pressure  of  the  heavy  April  1  retirements, 
the  Fund  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  office  space 
and  trained  personnel — and  in  pension  matters  untrained 
personnel  is  almost  useless.  Along  with  all  its  other 
complications,  the  Fund  has  been  shifting  from  hand- 
operations  to  machines.  This  is  a  lengthy  task  which  in¬ 
volved  punching  a  complete  new  record  card  for  every 
one  of  its  45,000  members;  the  machine-operation  will, 
however,  greatly  speed  all  operations,  once  it  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

But  things  are  gradually  working  out;  the  Fund  now 
sees  some  hope  of  starting  to  process  the  accounts 
of  members  who  are  not  retiring.  The  major  concern  of 
many  teachers,  however,  is  that — in  the  meantime — they 
are  not  making  the  payments  for  prior  service  and  Class 
B  credit  which  they  know  will  eventually  have  to  be 
made. 

One  solution  for  this  is  for  each  teacher  to  start  saving 
individually  toward  such  anticipated  payments.  Until 
the  pension  fund  has  recalculated  his  individual  account, 
a  teacher  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure  what  exact  amounts 
will  be  needed.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  that,  at 
the  very  least,  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  Class  B 
credit  or  in  the  purchase  of  prior  service,  and  whose 
pension  contributions  were  reduced  on  January  1  as  a 
result  of  the  new  contribution  rules  might  well  plan 
to  save  the  difference  each  month  in  a  special  account, 
until  the  Fund  has  completed  its  work  on  his  individual 
case. 
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No  Time  To  Lose 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Rutgers  population  study  fore¬ 
cast  a  New  Jersey  population  of  7,500,000  for  the  year 
2.000.  That  is  nearly  half  again  as  many  people  as  we 
have  now,  and  must  give  any  responsible  citizen  food  for 
thought.  More  farms  will  be  urbanized,  more  paths 
turned  into  thruways,  more  schools  built,  more  teachers 
hired,  more  of  nearly  everything  except  space  and  fresh 
air. 

But  school  people  don’t  have  much  time  to  worry 
about  the  year  2,000.  Our  crises  are  here  today.  Rising 
birth  rates  have  hopelessly  outdated  even  the  dire  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  few  years  ago.  In  those  days  we  saw  1960  as 
the  hump  in  our  period  of  school  growth  and  expansion. 
We  tried  to  plan  for  enrollments  of  a  million  pupils  and 
to  see  where  we  might  get  3,000  new  teachers  each  year. 

We  were  far  too  modest. 

Now  we  can  safely  look  forward  to  1965.  On  the  basis 
of  children  actually  born  in  the  1950-55  years,  we  can 
predict  a  further  increase  of  30%  in  our  elementary 
schools  and  a  rise  of  60%  in  high  school  enrollment, 
with  a  total  school  population  of  1,175,000  within  the 
next  decade.  Instead  of  3,000  new  teachers  a  year,  we 
need  4.200. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  these  figures  are  clear. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  in  the  area  of  state  school 
finance.  Merely  the  present  state  school  aid  laws  will 
soon  force  State  school  appropriations  past  the  hundred 
million  dollar  mark.  That  inevitably  means  new  sources 
of  school  revenue.  At  the  same  time  rising  costs  mean 
that  each  year  under  the  present  laws,  the  State  is 
bearing  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of  total  school  costs. 
The  $200  foundation  program  on  which  State  aid  is 
now  based  is  hopelessly  unrealistic;  the  comparable  New 
York  state  figure  is  $340  for  next  year. 

But  there  are  other  grave  problems.  New  Jersey  has 
not  begun  to  face  its  obligations  in  the  area  of  higher 
education.  Today  about  45,000  youngsters  from  our  state 
are  going  to  college  each  year.  Higher  birth  rates  and 
a  rising  tendency  to  seek  college  education  will  almost 
inevitably  double  that  figure,  while  our  New  Jersey  youth 
will  be  increasingly  less  welcome  in  the  out-of-state  in¬ 
stitutions  to  which  they  have  gone  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  in  the  past. 

NJEA  Was  There 

As  this  Review  goes  to  press  NJEA  is  hard  at  work 
trying  to  resolve  a  salary  crisis  in  Irvington.  Lewis  R. 
Applegate,  NJEA’s  director  of  public  relations,  was  called 
to  the  Essex  community  immediately  after  the  teachers 
voted  to  remain  away  from  school  to  protest  budget  cuts 
eliminating  their  promised  new  salary  schedule.  The  new 
schedule,  incidentally,  had  been  worked  out  with  the 
help  of  Fred  Branca  and  Arnold  Gunderson  of  NJEA’s 
field  service  staff. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  held  over  the  we^-end  and 
during  the  day  when  only  six  of  Irvington’s  348  teachers 
reported  to  school,  Mr.  Applegate  helped  persuade  the 
Irvington  Board  of  Education  to  support  the  teachers’ 
request  for  a  $400  increase.  At  this  writing  the  teachers 
are  bark  in  school ;  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  better 
off  because  NJEA  was  there. 
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